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Survey of the World 


Attorney General 
Wickersham was the 
guest of the members 
of the bar of New York at a dinner in 
that city, on the 3oth ult. The speech 
made by him on that occasion, concern- 
ing the policy of the Department of Jus- 
tice with respect to the enforcement of 
the Anti-Trust law and certain other 
statutes, is regarded as one of much sig- 
nificance and weight. It is asserted that 
his statement had been approved in man- 
uscript by President Taft and the Cabi- 
net: He said: , 


“You all know that the attitude of a very 
large part of the business community toward 
some of the laws enacted by Congress was 
prior to six or seven years ago one of indif- 
ference when not of hostility. There was a 
prevailing impression that many of the laws 
dealing with economic subjects had been 
passed to be pointed to with pride rather than 
to be enforced. 

“Then there came a rude awakening. The 
last Administration set to work with vigor, 
with energy, which was accompanied at times 
with newspaper clamor, to enforce these laws. 
Business men who eight years ago had not 
read the Sherman anti-trust law today know 
it by heart, and railroad men and shippers 
alike have an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the interstate commerce act. No Ameri- 
can business man can today truthfully say that 
he does not know that it is a crime for a rail- 
road to give or a shipper to accept a rebate 
from the established interstate rates. 

“The work of the present Administration is 
none the less important than was that of the 
last in continuing to enforce the laws of the 
country and in endeavoring to effectuate the 
intent of the people speaking thru Congress, in 
preventing the things which the people have 
come to believe to be inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the republic, but the methods which 
were necessary to awaken the business com- 
munity to a recognition of the existence and 
vitality of these laws are no longer essential. 

“It may be, it probably is, true that in the 
movement to impress upon the whole business 
world the meaning and force of certain laws 
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and the necessity of attention and obedience to 
them, some suits were instituted and some 
prosecutions commenced without sufficient con- 
sideration and without adequate cause. When 
such conditions are found to exist the present 
Administration will not hesitate to withdraw 
the suits or dismiss the prosecutions. Such 
action must not, however, be taken as any indi- 
cation of an intention by the Administration 
to abandon in the slightest degree the vigor- 
ous, impartial enforcement of the law or to 
undo in any degree the splendid work of the 
last Administration.” 

We had heard frequently of late, he con- 
tinued, from representatives of certain 
business interests cries of “Let us have 
peace!” and “Let us alone!” The price 
of peace was Obedience to law. “Those 
who honestly try to keep the law need 
not fear prosecution.” He was aware 
that there was uncertainty as to the pre- 
cise scope and meaning of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law: 

“I should be the last to authorize the insti- 
tution of a criminal proceeding against men 
who without intent to violate the law have 
nevertheiess acted in technical contravention 
of an extreme and most drastic construction 
of that enactment. But certain of the princi- 
ples underlying that law are assuredly now un- 
derstood, and any attempt made at this time 
with the present construction of that law 
agreed upon by all the higher courts to com- 
bine in the form of a trust or otherwise with 
the obvious intention of restraining commerce 
among the States or of creating a monopoly 
of an important part. of that commerce would 
evidence such deliberate intention to break the 
law as to justify and compel the Government 
to use all or any of the remedies given by law 
adequate to prevent the accomplishment of 
such purpose and to punish the attempt.” 

It was to be hoped, he said in conclu- 
sion, that at an early day the Supreme 
Court would authoritatively define the 
full scope and effect of the Sherman act. 
If that court should give ‘to it “a con- 
struction as far reaching as some of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals in this 
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Circuit gave in the tobacco case, Con- 
gress may so amend the act as to except 
from its provisions the ordinary agree- 
ments which are the necessary result of 
healthy business conditions, while still 
effectively prohibiting the creation of 
those far-reaching monopolies which are 
believed to be incompatible with the 
wholesome growth and progress of the 
republic.” The present Administration 
had the subject under consideration with 
a view of submitting to the next Con- 
gress proposed amendments to the act. 
—Joseph H. Choate presided at the din- 
ner, and the remarks with which he in- 
troduced Mr. Wickersham were not re- 
garded as complimentary to the latter’s 
predecessor or to Mr. Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration. Said he: 


“Under Mr. Wickersham, justice will not be 
administered as a burlesque and a travesty. 
You will see no corporation fined $29,000,000 
as the result of an ill-advised demand, only to 
be reversed and to be regarded as a travesty. 
There will be no encroachment of the Execu- 
tive upon the judiciary, no criticism of the 
one by the other at intervals. He will demon- 
strate once more that ours is a Government of 
laws and not of men. He will defend the 
Constitution. He has been a corporation law- 
yer, a defender of institutions which twelve 
months ago were everywhere condemned. It 
is quite time they had their innings.” 

Among those present were about fifty 
Judges of the Federal or State courts. 


& 


In a test suit brought 


Restitution by by the Government, the 


the Sugar Trust 


fining Company (or Sugar Trust) was 
recently found guilty of defrauding the 
Treasury by a device attached to the 
scales which determined the weight of 
the company’s imported raw sugar, on 
which duties are paid. The penalty fixt 
by the verdict in that suit was $134,116. 
The Government at once set out to col- 
lect from the Sugar Trust about $2,250,- 
000 more, alleging that the Treasury had 
been defrauded of this sum, at least, by 
the false weighing of cargoes not in- 
volved in the suit which we have men- 
tioned. On the 29th, the Sugar Trust 
practically admitted the justice of the 
charge and settled with the Government 
by paying $2,269,897 in cash, this sum 
including the $134,116 awarded in the 
suit that was tried. This payment was 
made by advice of the Trust’s counsel. 


American Sugar Re-’ 


It appears’from the statement of these 
attorneys that there was a prospect that 
the Government’s claim would be raised 
to $3,000,000, and that proceedings for 
forfeiture of the sugar fraudulently 
weighed would have increased greatly 
the sum to be paid. The Trust abandons 
its protest and gives up its right to ap- 
peal. This settlement has been approved 
by the Attorney-General and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It does not, how- 
ever, restrain the Government from 
prosecuting criminally the officers of the 
Trust, or the employees, who were guilty 
of these frauds. They will be prose- 
cuted vigorously, it is asserted by attor- 
neys representing the Government, and 
earnest efforts to bring them to justice 
will be made. The same company, or 
Trust, has been sued by the City of New 
York for taking water from the public 
mains by means of pipes running into 
the refineries and having no meters at- 
tached. It has offered to settle by the 
payment of a sum which the city author- 
ities will not accept. They demand 
$230,000. The fine of $1,808,753 im- 


posed upon the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany in the suit of the State of Texas 


against that company for violation of 
the Anti-Trust law has been paid. Off- 
cers of the company carried the money 
in an automobile from a bank to the 
State Treasurer’s office in Austin. 


& 


: . The most interesting in- 
“a be tes im cident during last week’s 

the senate tariff debate in the Sen- 
ate was the introduction, on Friday, of 
the Finance Committee’s amendments 
relating to maximum rates, a customs 
court, and the employment of investiga- 
tors by the President. In the early part 
of the week Mr. Bailey spoke for sev- 
eral hours in support of an income tax, 
urging that the weight of taxation 
should fall upon wealth rather than upon 
poverty, and asserting that a reduction 
of the tariff rates by one-third would 
leave enough to insure a_ legitimate 
profit to protected industries. He sug- 
gested that labor might be protected by 
restricting immigration. Mr. Overman 
offered an amendment increasing the 


head tax on immigrants to $12. On the. 


28th, during a discussion of the duties 
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on lumber, the declaration of last year’s 
Democratic platform (for free lumber, 
wood pulp and print paper) was repu- 
diated by several Southern Democrats. 
Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, said the plat- 
form had been drafted over night by a 
tew men and did not represent the senti- 
ment of the party. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Florida, argued for the retention of the 
present duty on lumber. This was also 
the position of Mr. Simmons, of North 
Carolina. It is said that about one-half 
of the Democrats will vote for a lumber 
duty as high as the one now imposed. 
Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, who severely 
criticised the Senate bill and preferred 
that lumber should be on the free list, 
was willing to compromise on a duty of 
$1 per thousand feet. The commit- 
tee’s plan for maximum rates provides 
for much higher duties than were indi- 
cated in the bill past by the House, 
which for convenience may be called the 
Payne bill, while the Senate committee’s 
revision is commonly called the Aldrich 
bill. The Payne maximum was an addi- 
tion of 20 per cent., or one-fifth, of the 
But the 


ordinary or minimum duty. 
Aldrich bill would add to the ordinary 


duty 25 per cent. ad valorem. This 
would multiply some of the ordinary 
rates by two, or even by three, for a 15 
per cent. rate would be increased, not to 
18 per cent. (as in the House bill), but 
to 40 per cent. Inspection of the Senate 
committee’s table of average rates under 
the Aldrich bill shows that duties would 
be increased as follows: Chemicals, from 
28.21 per cent. to 53.21; glassware, from 
48.70 to 73.70; metals, from 31.08 to 
56.08 ; sugar, 65.30 to 90.30; agricultural 
products and provisions, 32.25 to 57.25; 
cotton goods, 47.14 to 72.14; silk goods, 
60.76 to 85.76. Of course, the rates so 
increased would in most cases be pro- 
hibitory. The reported amendment pro- 
vides that these maximum rates shall go 
into effect upon imports from all coun- 
tries automatically on March 31st, 1910, 
but the President is empowered to give, 
by proclamation, then or thereafter, the 
ordinary rates to any foreign country if 
he is satisfied that the country in ques- 
tion imposes no export duty on goods 
sent to the United States, and does not 
discriminate, directly or indirectly, 
against imports from the United States. 
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There is no provision for any concession, 
on our part, of a rate lower than the 
ordinary Aldrich duty. It is also pro- 
vided that in the application of maxi- 
mum rates a duty of Io cents a pound 
on tea, and one of 5 cents on coffee, may 
be imposed. ‘The committee also pro- 
poses the establishment of a Customs 
Court of Appeals, composed of five 
judges (salary, $10,000), which is to 
have exclusive appellate jurisdiction to 
review decisions of the Board of General 
Appraisers, and whose decisions are to 
be final. For this court there is to be 
appointed an Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, with a deputy and four attorneys. 
The committee was asked to provide for 
a permanent advisory tariff commission. 
Its amendment merely authorizes the 
President to secure information for his 
use and for Congress by employing such 
persons as may be required to make 
thoro investigation concerning domestic 
and foreign products. Foreseeing the 
enactment of maximum and minimum 
rates, the State Department has given to 
the several foreign countries with which 
we have commercial agreements notice 
of our intention to terminate them. 
Advocates of an income tax have ascer- 
tained, it is said, that a majority for 
such a tax cannot be obtained in the Sen- 
ate. It is understood that Mr. Aldrich 
needs a few votes for the committee’s 
bill. Some predict that they will be pro- 
cured by certain concessions in rates. 
The number of Republican insurgents 
who demand revision downward is said 
to be about eighteen. 

od 

At the convention of 
anthracite coal miners, 
on the 28th ult., the 
agreement made by their representatives 
in conference with the mine owners was 
approved by unanimous vote, and on the 
29th it was signed. The term of it is 
three years. It is identical with the 
agreement which expired on March 31st, 
except that the following provisions have 
been added: 


(1.) The rates which shall be paid for new 
work shall not be less than the rates paid un- 
der the Strike Commission award for old work 
of a similar kind or character. 

(2.) The arrangement and decisions of the 
conciliation board permitting the collection of 
dues on the company property and the posting 
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of notices thereon shall continue during the 
life of this agreement. 

(3.) An employee discharged for being a 
member of a union shall have a right to appeal 
his case to the conciliation’ board for final ad- 
justment. 

(4.) Any dispute arising at a colliery under 
the terms of this agreement must first be taken 
up with the mine foreman and superintendent 
by the employee, or committee of employees, di- 
rectly interested, before it can be taken up with 
the conciliation board for final adjustment. 

(5.) Employers shall issue pay statements 
designating the name of the company, the name 
of the employee, the colliery where employed, 
the amount of wages, and the class of work 
performed. 

An impression prevailed among the min- 
ers that no further concessions could be 
obtained, and that renewal of the old 
agreement would probably prevent a re- 
duction of wages. It is expected that 
there will be less work at the mines for 
some weeks to come, because the compa- 
nies have about 10,000,000 tons of coal 
on hand. The strike of employees in 
the carrying trade on the Great Lakes is 
now in force, and it involves about 30,000 
men. The controversy began with the 
refusal of the marine engineers to sign 
contracts in which there was an open-shop 
clause. In Pittsburg, the threatened 
strike of the street railroad employees has 
been averted. The demand for higher 
pay was withdrawn, and the company 
will make a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of work hours. Carpenters, 
bricklayers and painters in Montana are 
on strike for an increase of wages. 
Js 
ae i An election is soon to 
Ps nano take place in Newfound- 
land, and the canvass 
has been a lively one. Sir Robert Bond, 
formerly Premier, has been making ad- 
dresses in villages along the coast. It 
was recently reported that he had been 
quietly negotiating with the Dominion 
Government to bring about confedera- 
tion of the island with the Dominion. 
This report excited the sharp hostility 
of many voters. When Sir Robert, on 
the 30th ult., approached Western Bay 
in a small steamship, intending to make 
an address at that place, he was met by 
a party of residents, who came out in a 
boat and warned him not to land. He 
insisted, however, upon going ashore. 
He was permitted to ascend the steps 
leading up to the floor of the pier, but 
when he reached the-top he was seized by 
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those who had assembled there, was 
kicked and was then thrown headlong 
into the sea, where he nearly drowned 
before rescuers lifted him into a small 
boat, which carried him back to the 
steamship. The campaign has been one 
of much bitterness. At Western Baya 


majority of the residents are supporters 

of Sir Edward Morris, leader of the 

party in opposition to Sir Robert Bond. 
as 


Confronted with the 
The British Budget necessity for meet- 

ing a deficit of $8o,- 
000,000, caused chiefly by the adoption 
of old age pensions and the demand for 
a greater navy, the British Government 
has been obliged to seek out new sources 
of revenue. The new budget presented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the House of Commons on April 29th 
will arouse strong opposition from the 
moneyed classes, because it is devised to 
throw upon them the burden of the in- 
creased taxation. The budget speech by 
Mr. Lloyd-George occupied four and 
one-half hours. The sitting had to be 
suspended for half an hour in the midst 
of it for the Chancellor to recover his 
voice. Mr. Lloyd-George congratulated 
the country on the decrease of revenue 
from one of the sources, that is, the con- 
sumption of liquor due to the growth of 
temperance sentiment. On the naval 
question he admitted the necessity of 
greatly increased expenditures for de- 
fense, but stated the Government refused 
to incur the enormous expenditure advo- 
cated by the Opposition unless there was 
manifest need for it. “We cannot afford, 
great nation as we are, to build navies 
against nightmares.” There must also 
be an extension of the old age pension 
system and a measure for state insurance 
against unemployment. The treasury 
would be called upon to contribute a mil- 
lion dollars to supplement the compulsory. 
contributions of the working classes for 
this purpose. Legislation must be enact- 
ed for the encouragement of small agri- 
cultural holdings and the reclamation of 
waste land. A system of afforestation 
would be started by an appropriation of 
$1,000,000. To provide for the in- 
creased expenditure, the amount appro- 
priated for the sinking fund would be re- 
duced by $15,000,000. The income tax 
would be unchanged on earned incomes 
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below $15,000. Fourteen pence to the 
pound would be imposed upon incomes 
above that. Persons whose incomes are 
less than $2,500 a year would have an 
abatement of $50 for each child under 
sixteen years of age. The super-tax of 
six pence in the pound, making a total of 
one shilling, would be placed on all in- 
comes over $25,000. Death duties would 
also be increased. Estates of £5,000 value 
would pay 4 per cent.; those of £20,000, 
6 per cent. ; £40,000, 7 per cent. ; £70,000, 
8 per cent. ; £100,000, 9 per cent. ; £150,- 
000, IO per cent. ; £200,000, II per cent. ; 
£400,000, 12 per cent.; £600,000, 13 per 
cent. ; £800,000, 14 per cent.; and above 
£1,000,000, 15 per cent. The extra yield 
was expected to, be $63,850,000. Auto- 
mobiles will be taxed for the maintenance 
of -highways. A six horse-power motor 
car will pay two guineas and one of sixty 
horse-power or over forty guineas, with 
others in proportion. A tax of four cents 
a gallon is placed on gasoline, with a re- 
bate for commercial motors. Doctors’ 
cars would pay only half rates. The 
stamp duties on the transfer of real estate 
would be increased from one-half to 1 
per cent. Stock exchange transactions 
and bonds would pay I per cent. Leg- 
acy and succession duties were to be 
raised from 3 to 5 per cent. when the 
beneficiary is a brother or sister, and to 
Io per cent. where there is no relation- 
ship. The cost of liquor licenses would 
be increased to $50 in small villages and 
to $175 in London. A tax of three pence 
on the pound would be imposed upon all 
receipts from the sale of liquor. The 
tax on spirits would be increased, while 
that on beer would remain unchanged. 
Eight pence on a pound is added to the 
tax of manufactured tobacco. Tea and 
sugar, being accounted by Mr. Lloyd- 
George necessities of life, will bear no 
additional burden. The unearned incom- 
ings due to the increase of land values 
will be taxed 20 per cent. Labor ex- 
changes would be established in England 
at a cost of $500,000 to the Government. 


Js 

The Young Turks have 
again met a_ perplexing 
crisis with promptness 

On April 27th, Abdul 
Hamid was dethroned and his younger 
brother, Mohammed Rechad, made Sul- 
tan. The deposition was duly effected 


Abdul Hamid 
Deposed * 


and decision. 
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according to the forms of Moslem law by 
a fetwa or legal decision by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam in response to the following hypo- — 
thetical question : 


“What becomes of an Imam who has de- 
stroyed certain holy writings and who has 
seized property in contravention of the Sheri, 
who has committed cruelties and ordered the 
assassination or imprisonment of exiles with- 
out justification by the Sheri, who has squan- 
dered the public money; who, having sworn to 
govern according to the Sheriat, has violated 
his oath; who by gifts of money has provoked 
internecine bloodshed and civil war, and who 
is no longer recognized in the provinces?” 

“Answer of the Sheik-ul-Islam: ‘He must 
abdicate or be deposed.’” 


The notification was conveyed to Abdul 
Hamid at 3 p. m. by a committee of two 
officials, two deputies and two senators. 














ENVER BEY, 
Leader of the Young Turks. 


As they entered the Yildiz Kiosk they 
looked to their arms, fearing an outburst 
of murderous rage from the Sultan. He 
was brought out from the Harem care- 
lessly dressed, pale and trembling. As 
soon as he was informed of the fetwa he 
begged for his life, and when assured 
that his life was not in danger he pro- 
tested that he had deserved better treat- 
ment from the nation, that he had de- 
fended his country against the Greeks, 
that he had kept his oath to support the 
constitution, that he had refused to sign 
many death sentences, and even spared 
the life of his brother Mohammed and 
treated him well. “Any other Sultan,” 
he said, ‘“‘would have had him killed.” 
Finding the committee reticent and in- 
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exorable, he said: “It is fate. I will do 
whatever you desire. Only protect me 
and my family and permit me to retire to 
the Cheraghan palace, where I was born.”’ 
The Young Turk leaders, believing that 
it would be dangerous to allow the de- 
throned Sultan to live near Constantino- 
ple, sent him to the center of their power, 
Salonika, where he is lodged in the coun- 
try house of a Jewish banker. He left 
by train on the following day with eleven 
of his wives, a son and two daughters 
and a few servants. It is uncertain 
whether he will be tried by court-martial 
or left undisturbed. That he was the in- 
stigator of the recent mutiny has become 














CHEFKET PASHA, 


Commander of the Third Army Corps which over- 
threw the Sultan. 


Many of the soldiers and minor 
officers concerned in it were found when 
taken prisoners to be well supplied with 
gold coin. The mutineers are being tried 
by court-martial, and 250 of them have 


evident. 


been found guilty and shot. Nadir 
Pasha, the second eunuch of the palace 
and favorite of the late Sultan, washanged 
on the Galata bridge. He was a Nubian 
slave of gigantic stature and one of the 
three men on whom Abdul Hamid had 
relied for carrying out his secret orders 
and intrigues. He was active in planning 
the mutiny of April 13th, which, it is now 
believed, contemplated the massacre of 
the foreign residents of Constantinople. 
This was prevented by Chefket Pasha, 
who took possession of the city a day 
sooner than had been anticipated. 
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The fetwa of the Sheik-ul- 
Islam was laid before parlia- 
ment about ten o’clock in the 
morning of April 27th, and within a few 
minutes the joint assembly of the two 
houses had declared the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid and selected Rechad Meh- 
med or Mohammed as his successor. 
The new Sultan arrived at the Ministry 
of War at 3.30 accompanied by Chefket 
Pasha, commandant of the victorious 
troops from Salonika; Said Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Ahmed Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, in his purple robes 
and white turban. Rechad wore a black 
frock coat and red fez. His manner was 
unpretentious, and after.taking the oath 
of office administered by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, he received the homage and con- 
eratulations of the deputies and senators 
by shaking hands with them instead of 
requiring them to kiss his hands or robe. 
On Friday he drove thru the streets of 
Constantinople almost unprotected to 
official religious exercises, the Selamlik 
at the Mosque of St. Sophia. Very little 
is known of Rechad Effendi, who now 
becomes Sultan Mohammed V, for he 
has been kept in seclusion, practically 
imprisoned, by his brother thruout his 
reign, and many persons have been exe- 
cuted or exiled for attempting to com- 
municate with him. He was born No- 
vember 3, 1844, and is therefore two 
years younger than Abdul Hamid. He 
has two wives and several children. He 
is believed to be of a mild and gentle dis- 
position, and to have acquired, during 
his imprisonment, some knowledge of 
modern life. He inaugurated his reign 
by granting the following interview ‘to a 
correspondent of the London Chronicle: 

“During my seclusion of thirty-three years 
my enemies have slandered me. They have 
said that I was a madman, bordering on im- 
becility, and shut me up for years. But Allah 
has so willed it that now in His merciful 
bounty He has been pleased to call me to fulfill 
my destiny and rule over Islam. 

“My voice has been silent for thirty-three 
years, but the voice of true conscience has 
never been stilled. You ask me what I think 
of the situation in modern Turkey as I find it 
today after the political resuscitation of long 
years. I will tell you that tho shut up here I 
have contrived, feebly perhaps, to keep in 
touch with the march of progress of the out- 
side world. 

“The few partisans who have been loyal to 
me thru the dark days of adversity are aware 


The New 
Sultan 
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that from my earliest years, while faithful to 
the precepts and teachings of the Koran, | 
have been an advocate of a constitutional char- 
ter and parliamentary institutions. From this 
opinion | have never deviated. I hold it today 
as strongly as I did when a young man, seek- 
ing to imbibe the knowledge of Western civ- 
ization agd its methods.” 


a 


There have been several out- 
breaks of fanaticism during 
the past week and the danger 
is not entirely over, but it is believed that 
there will be no more serious massacres. 
The reason why the riot was unchecked 
for many days was because the local 
authorities were uncertain of the out- 
come of the struggle in Constantinople 
and feared to take any decisive action, 
lest they should find themselves upon the 
wrong side. Accordingly they let Turks 
and Armenians fight it out among them- 
selves. The few Turkish soldiers that 
were stationed to guard the mission 
buildings at Adana and Hadjin deserted, 
leaving the hundreds of girls in the mis- 
sion schools unprotected. After the dis- 
order had abated many of the girls 
were sent down to Mersina to avoid the 

which followed the mas- 
There were 1,400 sick and 


The Riots 
at Adana 


pestilence 
sacres. 
wounded in Adana. Smallpox and other 


epidemic diseases have broken out. 
Great numbers have perished from star- 
vation. A large part of Adana has been 
burned, including the Jesuit and Armen- 
ian churches and schools. The American 
Mission building, the Catholic Sisters’ 
school and one Gregorian church have 
been saved. The bodies of the murdered 
Armenians are being gathered up in 
carts and dumped in the river. Rev. Mr. 
Gibbons, of Hartford, Conn., reports 
countang a dozen cartloads being carried 
to the river within half an hour on Sat- 
urday morning. Latakia is filled with 
refugees .from the adjacent villages 
which have been destroyed by the Mo- 
hammedans.- The number is estimated 
at 5,000, and the supply of food and 
medicine is altogether inadequate. The 
Government at Constantinople is doing 
what it can to check the disorders in 
Asia Minor. The Governor-General of 
Adana who was placed in power by 
Abdul Hamid has been removed and a 
new Governor-General sent to the prov- 
ince, with 3,000 reliable soldiers from 
Salonika, A military tribunal has been 
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organized to court-martial the leaders in 
the massacre. Parliament has appro- 
priated $100,000 for the relief of the 
sufferers in that region. 

& 
The birth of an heir to 
the Queen of the Nether- 
lands on the morning of 
April 30th has relieved the people from 
the fear that their country would at her 
death devolve upon a German prince, 
Grand Duke William of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, as next of kin, and so lose its 
independence. Twice before they have 
been disappointed in their hopes, so now 
they are wild with joy, altho it is regret- 
ted that the infant is not a boy. The 
princess will receive the names of Juliana 
Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina. Queen 
Wilhelmina was born in 1880, ascended 
the throne in 1890, and was married in 
1g01 to Prince Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. May Day past off in 
France much more quietly than was ex- 
pected. There were no revolutionary 
manifestations in Paris except violent 
speeches, and the public services were not 
interrupted. The general strike which 
was threatened by the Federation of La. 
bor as a demonstration of the power of 
“Syndicalism” has evidently been de- 
ferred to a more favorable moment, when 
the Government is less prepared. M. Le- 
pine, Prefect of Police, had troops sta- 
tioned at strategic points about the city 
with bicycle and automobile corps to keep 
them in communication, and all parades 
were prohibited. Seven postal employees 
have been summoned by the Government 
before the disciplinary council on charges 
of insubordination because of their anti- 
patriotic and revolutionary speeches. 
The Russian troops under General Snar- 
sky have arrived at Tabriz, Persia, and 
relieved that city from the state of siege. 
The foreign residents have been in dan- 
ger of massacre and the people of starva- 
tion for months on account of the con- 
flict between the Constitutionalists under 
Satar Khan, who were holding the city, 
and the Shah’s troops, under Ain-ed- 
Dowleh, who were attacking it. Pro- 
visions have now been allowed to enter 
the city and order is restored. The Rus- 
sian troops number 7,000 or 8,000 infan- 
try, besides cavalry and artillery, and 
preparations have been made for staying 
at least a year, 
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The Navy from the Business Standpoint 


BY REAR ADMIRAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


[The following article is the substance cf an address delivered last week, Thursday, 


before the Business Men’s Association of Hartford, Conn. 


Admiral Goodrich is one of the 


most progressive and able officers of the Navy and what he says is of much importance.— 


Eprrtor.] 


HE naval appropriations have riser 
from comparatively insignificant 


beginnings until they have reached 
the not inconsiderable sum of 130 odd 
millions of dollars per annum. The 


only real and justifiable object of this 
large expenditure is the efficiency of the 


fleet, something which must appeal to 
every true American. It is, however, 
altogether right that our business men 
should insist upon knowing whether 
those sums are wisely and economically 
disbursed. In a general way I hope to 
satisfy your anxiety under this impor- 
tant head. 

Speaking broadly, the naval appropria- 
tion covers three fields: First, the actual 
maintenance and operation of the fleet: 
second, the supplies for the fleet; third, 
the construction and repair of the fleet, 
including the installation of its armor, 
armament and equipment. There is a 
fourth field, to which I shall recur later. 

As to the first, I think but little ground 
can be found for adverse criticism. The 
scale of pay and wages being higher in 
this country than abroad, each unit, 
whether ship or man, must and does 
cost more than the corresponding unit in 
foreign navies. An exception should be 
made in the case of the higher officers, 
who receive less pay and fewer allow- 
ances than is the case, for instance, in 
the British service. On the other hand, 
the junior officers are much more liber- 
ally compensated than those abroad. An- 
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other item of increased expense is the 
superior quality of our navy ration, a 
matter rather for congratulation than 
complaint. Ill-nourished troops are not 
good. fighters. As Napoleon said, “An 
army marches on its belly.” Ships of 
the same horse power burn practically 
the same amount of coal, no matter un- 
der what flag they move. Herein we are 
better off than our neighbors, whose fuel 
cannot be had on terms as favorable as 
our own. 

The question involved in the second 
field, that of supplying the fleet with the 
thousands of items needed by the mod- 
ern man-of-war, has been solved in a 
way which must compel the admiration 
of even the most critical man of affairs. 
At New York, for instance, our pur- 
chases amount to between twenty and 
thirty millions of dollars a year. In 
spite of a very rigid inspection and the 
holding of contractors to strict cornpli- 
ance with specifications, which almost, if 
not quite, represent the standard of ex- 
cellence, I believe that it may be claimed 
that the navy buys as advantageously as 
and possibly more advantageously than 
any other concern in the market. One 
reason for this good standing is that 
supplies are inspected with the utmost 
promptness ; miscellaneous articles which 
require no prolonged test are either ac- 
cepted or reiected within twenty-four 
hours of delivery, and the public bills 
covering these purchases, made out at 
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once, are sent ‘to the disbursing agent, 
who, without even the formality of a 
receipt, mails to the contractor the full 
face of his account in a check on the 
treasury of the United States. It is not 
in the least an uncommon occurrence for 
a business house to receive its cash’in 
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Certain articles, such as cement, which 
has to undergo a rather long test, metals 
whose physical characteristics have to be 
determined, or tool steel, india rubber, 
cloth, etc., that have to be chemically 
analyzed, are necessarily subject to slow- 
er payment, but the fault, if fault there 
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forty-eight hours. after making delivery. 
The result of this system is that firms 
are only too anxious to quote their low- 


est figures. It is no small thing for a 
house to know that it can get its money 
almost by return mail. Can the same be 
said for the houses which you gentlemen 
represent? 


be, lies in the nature of the things them- 
selves and not in our business methods. 
It would abundantly repay any one to 
look in at the New York Navy Yard, g° 
thru its great storehouse, handling the 
multitudinous variety of objects, rang- 
ing from a needle to an anchor, and in- 
cluding stationery, books, metals of all 
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kinds, cordage, chinaware, etc. ; in short, 
practically everything except millinery. 
| think one would be amazed at their 
variety and at the magnitude of the 
operations of this great depot, from 
which emanate most of the goods past to 
our shops. He would also be struck by 
the excellent order and the evidence of 
rigid accountability at all points. 

The third division of the allotment of 
public funds is one which has recently 
and justly attracted widespread public 
attention. Certain phases I may not 
touch upon, but in the main the wisdom 
of the policy inaugurated by our last 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Newberry, 
and continued by his successor, Mr. 
Meyer, cannot be denied. Mr. New- 
berry found a condition of affairs in our 
navy yards which was the result of 
methods in vogue many years, for which 
some justification was possible, but only 
when considered from an individual and 
perhaps selfish point of view. 

To tell the whole storv would absorb 
too much time. I shall only venture to 


sketch in a very hasty and imperfect 


manner some of the salient features. 
We must hark back to the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department when seek- 
ing the cause. By statute, the business 
of the navy is divided among certain 
offices, called bureaus, in such a manner 
as the Secretary may think desirable. 
Certain of these bureaus were intimately 
associated with work at navy yards. 
First, was the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, whose province may be described 
as the real estate, comprising buildings, 
roads, wharves, dry docks, etc., for the 
care, maintenance and repair of which 
this bureau is alloted funds by Congress. 
It has its own corps of employees, some 
peculiar to itself, such as masons, brick- 
layers, teamsters, etc. Others, however, 
could be quite generally employed. Such 
were carpenters, joiners, painters, 
patternmakers, machinists, blacksmiths, 
etc. The next bureau is that of Con- 
struction and Repair, whose duties relate 
to the building and repairing of ships. 
It is not necessary to enlarge to such an 
audience as this upon the vast number 
of trades called upon in this varied and 
extensive duty. Peculiar to itself, of 
course, were the shipwrights, yet it, too, 
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had carpenters, joiners, plumbers, black- 
smiths, painters, machinists, etc. The 
next bureau is that of Ordnance,tharged 
with the construction of gums and car- 
riages and: the making of shell and bat- 
tery accessories in its great gun shop at 
the Washington Navy Yard, inferior to 
none extant either in size of plant or in 
quality of production. This bureau had, 
at every navy yard, a certain number of 
machinists, blacksmiths, patternmakers, 
carpenters, etc., besides specially trained 
ordnancemen, who had to do with the 
handling and installing of things peculiar 
to ordnance. The fourth bureau, that 
of Steam Engineering, has for its do- 
main the propelling machinery of vessels. 
With its variety of shops at each yard it, 
too, had carpenters, joiners, pattern- 
makers, a foundry and blacksmith shop, 
machinists, painters, etc. The last is the 
Bureau of Equipment, which deals with 
many of the matters which go to the fit- 
ting out of ships, particularly the elec- 
tric installation, so that it, too, had at 
the yard its own machine shops and 
foundry, its machinists, patternmakers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, joiners, etc. 

It thus appears that there was a great 
multiplication of plant and in many 
cases as many shops of one kind as there 
were bureaus. For example, at New 
York, we had five carpenter shops, five 
joiner shops, five blacksmith shops, five 
machine shops, five paint shops, etc., re- 
quiring an adequate staff at each to di- 
rect its operations. It was held by those 
who favored this plan that, as each 
bureau was responsible for the proper 
expenditure of its appropriation, it must 
exercise complete control of the neces- 
sary plant and personnel. The logic of 
this induction is open to question. Such 
a scheme does not exist, so far as I am 
aware, in any private industrial estab- 
lishment. I am not alone in believing 
that, if such were the case, the corpora- 
tion, when sought for, would be found 
in the hands of a receiver, and that it is 
due to the taxpayers of this country that 
the Government work should be con- 
ducted with the utmost economy. 

In one respect, this last remark is sub- 
ject to qualification. The navy yards are 
simply the instrumentality by which the 
fleet is kept in good order. For this 
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reason their plants must be extensive 
enough to meet the demands of a sudden 
emergency, which is but another way of 
saying that frequently many tools lie idle 
waiting for a call, and that for pure mili- 
tary reasons navy yards cannot compete 
with concerns which depend for financial 
success upon running as much as is hu- 
manly possible at full blast. 

The condition I have briefly sketched 
was extremely repugnant to Mr. New- 
berry, who, as a manufacturer of large 
experience, could not approve a mani- 
festly and unpardonably wasteful sys- 
tem. To put things on a better basis, he 
exercised his wide powers with a moral 
courage which should command uni- 
versal admiration, and directed that 
shops of the same nature should be con- 
solidated, and the whole mechanical work 
at the yards concentrated in a manu fac- 
turing department under one head, sub- 
ject, of course, to the general and mili- 
tary control of the commandant, who is, 
as he ought to be, the representative on 
the spot of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the several bureau chiefs. . This was 


taken in the face of the most powerful 


opposition. For example, the local poli- 
ticians, however strenuous for economy 
elsewhere, could not but clamor for large 
disbursements in their own districts. 
Furthermore, the move diminished the 
prestige of the bureau chiefs, and, by 
eliminating many sinecures and by in- 
stituting keen competition side by side 
among employees of the same trade, with 
retention in slack times as the reward 
for the greatest skill and industry, the 
volume of discontent was notably in- 
creased. 

The saving to the Government, or, 
better said, to the people, is as yet solely 
a matter. of estimate. The new plan has 
been in operation too short a time to 
yield the figures necessary to a fair com- 
parison. The gain in rapidity of work 
is self-evident. Where several sets of 
men, working independently, were for- 
merly employed on parts of the same 
general job, often having to wait for 
each other to get out of the way, one 
central direction keeps only those men 
busy for whom there are space, time and 
material. 

It would, I am confident, be quite 
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within the bounds of moderation to hope 
that the new order will give the navy a 
new battleship each year without calling 
for special appropriations. 

The new administration at Washing- 
ton is known to be determined to reduce 
its budget to the lowest practical figure 
and to hold its officials to a rigid econ- 
omy. Its attitude toward the economics 
of the navy is shown in selecting, as Mr. 
Newberry’s successor, a gentleman 
skilled in affairs, who has demonstrated 
his value in every post to which he has 
hitherto been summoned. At present he 
is wisely keeping his judgment in sus- 
pense, in order to be guided by facts and 
not by fancies. If navy yard reorganiza- 
tion cannot prove its worth by the event, 
then a return to the old régime. will be 
in order. Personally, I have no doubt 
that, while making such changes in de- 
tails as time shall show to be necessary, 
Mr. Meyer will be glad to adopt the 
present system in its broad outlines and 
to add to it features drawn from his own 
experience. In this heavy and impor- 
tant task I beg that he have the hearty 
support of such associations as yours, 
which do not begrudge so essential a 
branch of the Government as the navy 
the most liberal appropriations, but which 
deprecate the spending of a dollar except 
for full value received. 

To fulfill my promise at the beginning 
of these remarks, I should invite your 
attention to the fact that the navy has to 
bear the blame for the spending of large 
sums of money from which it derives no 
benefit. The eight hour day, the grant- 
ing of leave with pay for fifteen days a 
year to workmen, and Saturday half 
holidays on pay, calculated to cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
comprise a weighty handicap in the race 
with outsiders. If we also refer—in 
bated breath—to the navy yards and 
shore stations which in a business way 
are wholly unnecessary, we shall per- 
ceive abundant reason for saying that 
when the business men of this land in- 
sist upon having a naval establishment 
conducted on business principles, the 
navy, the real navy, will be relieved of 
the reproach sometimes urged, that it 
makes an extravagant and indefensible 
drain upon the public purse. 


Brooktyn Navy Yarp, 





The Outlook in Turkey 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., LL.D. 


{This article, written the day before the deposition of the Sultan, gives an inside view 


of the Turkish situation in the present crisis. 


Dr. Washburn, as our readers will remember, 


was president of Robert College, Constantinople, from 1877 to 1903 and is one of the 
world’s recognized authorities on the politics of Southeastern Europe.—Eprror.] 


HE Turkish mind does not work as 
gg ours and it is very difficult, even 
for one who has lived in Con- 
stantinople for fifty years in close rela- 














MEHEMMED RECHAD EFFENDI 
(MOHAMMED V), 
The new Sultan of Turkey. 


tions with the people, to predict from 
one day to another what is likely to hap- 
pen. It is generally the unexpected 
which happens. The bloodless revolution 
of last July was unique in the history of 
Turkey or of the world. The counter- 
revolution of April 13th was equally 
surprising, and nothing could have been 
more unexpected than to see a Turkish 
army once more besieging and capturing 
Constantinople, while the population 
turned out to see the battles as Ameri- 
cans would go to see a football game, 
while in another part of the Empire thou- 
sands of Christians were being mas- 
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sacred in the name of the prophet—and 
this only a few months after the people 
of different races and religions all over 
the Empire had been embracing one an- 
other and rejoicing together over the 
proclamation of an era of liberty, jus- 
tice, equality and fraternity. 

The only thing that we.can do in view 
of such anomalies is to try to under- 
stand, from our point of view, the 














ABDUL HAMID II, 
The deposed Turkish Sultan. 


causes of these events. We can see that 
the revolution of last July was a revolt 
of patriotic and enlightened Turks who 
could no longer endure the unmitigated 
tyranny of the Sultan and who, having 
won over the army in Macedonia, hoped 
to save the Empire from destruction by 
substituting for the autocracy of the 
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Sultan a liberal constitutional govern- 
ment. For some months it appeared to 
the outside world that they had not only 
carried the people with them, but that 
the Sultan himself had been transform- 
ed and was in sympathy with the new 
order of things. Then like a thunderbolt 
out of the clear sky came the counter 
revolution of April 13th, the reaction in 
Asia Minor and the terrible massacres 
there and in Syria. It seemed that the 
Sultan had regained all his power and 
that the Young Turks had utterly failed 
to establish any real control over the 
Government. 

It is evident that, in some measure, 
they had failed, and that they had been 
overconfident of their power to surmount 
the obstacles which stood in their way. 
The chief obstacle was the Sultan, a 
past master in intrigue, having the sym- 
pathy and support of all the fanatical 
and reactionary forces and all the agents 
who had been his partners in the plunder 
of the Empire, surrounded by troops 
ready to die for him, and possest of an 
enormous private fortune, with which he 
knew how to buy support. They could 
not have believed in his conversion, but 
they failed to discover his secret plot- 
ting against them. Until he is removed 
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from the scene they can never be secure. 

Next to the Sultan himself the great- 
est obstacle in the way of the Young 
Turks and one which they fully appre- 
ciated, was the work which the Sultan 
had done in destroying the old-establish- . 
ed civil hierarchy of the Empire—the 
administration of the government by the 
Grand Vizier, the Ministers and the of- 
ficials appointed by and responsible to 
them—not a very perfect, but a trained 
and established civil service. He trans- 
ferred the authority from the Porte to 
the Palace and gradually the officials in 
the provinces became simply the agents 
of the Palace Camarilla—the natural en- 
emies of anything like constitutional 
government, and knowing no other law 
than the orders of the Palace. When 
the Young Turks came into power they 
could find good men to fill the highest 
offices in Constantinople, but it was im- 
possible for them to replace the vast 
army of officials in the provinces and the 
government bureau in Constantinople by 
trustworthy men. Even when changes 
were made the new officials, who were 
bound to abandon the old arbitrary meth- 
ods, had little influence. The people 
fancied that liberty meant the abolition 
of all government. The Young Turks 
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found themselves without tools to work 
with. 

Another obstacle in their way was the 
foundation of an opposition party, which 
called itself the Liberal Union and pro- 
fessed to be more liberal and constitu- 
‘tional than the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the recognized leaders of the 
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Turks is the fact that many of the peo- 
ple of Turkey of different races and re- 
ligions, each for reasons of its own, do 
not desire to see a strong centralized gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. The Arabs, 


the Kurds, the Albanians, are Moslems, 
most of them, but they have thoughts of 
independence or autonomy, as have the 














SERASKIERAT IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Where meeting took place which resulted in the proclamation of Mohammed V as Sultan. 


Young Turks. This new party was 
made up of a variety of elements, Mos- 
lem and Christian, and was patronized 
by Kiamil Pasha. It attacked the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress in its 
newspapers and in Parliament with a vio- 
ience which almost exhausted the vitu- 
perative vocabulary of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and it played into the hands of 
the Sultan by so disturbing public opin- 
ion as to make his coup de main pos- 
sible—a result which some of its mem- 
bers could not have foreseen or desired. 
The Greeks were especially active. in 
this party and the Levant Hérald was 
one of its organs. 

A general difficulty for the Young 


Greeks, Armenians and _ Bulgarians. 
Only one-fifth of the population is 
Turkish. The Young Turks hoped to 
conciliate all these conflicting interests by 
a liberal, constitutional form of govern- 
ment, where the rights of all would be 
equally respected. At first there seemed 
to be a general response to this promise 
in the more important parts of the Em- 
pire, but all the old race hatreds seem 
to have revived in full force from Al- 
bania to Arabia. 

In view of all these obstacles to be 
overcome we cannot but ask what hope 
there is of the final success of the Young 
Turks. At the time of writing it is not 
certain what is to become of Sultan 
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Abdul Hamid. As long as he lives he 
will be a source of trouble, but it may 
be reduced to a minimum if he is shut up 
in the palace where he held his deposed 
brother a prisoner for twenty-five years. 
The new Sultan can never inherit his 
power. This obstacle out of the way, 
I think that the outlook for a constitution- 
al government in Turkey is still hopeful, 
altho we may wait long before we see 
it firmly established. We cannot ex- 
pect the Turks to do better than we did, 
and our record of the years from 1783 
to 1789 is very humiliating, however 
proud we may be of the Constitution 
which came out of it. 

The Young Turks are genuine patriots 
with unbounded faith in their principles. 
Many of them are men of high charac- 
ter and great ability. They have an army 
that can be depended upon. Their 


march on Constantinople and overthrow 
of the counter-revolution in eleven days 
after its apparent triumph was a mili- 
tary achievement as brilliant as anything 
in Turkish history, and the discipline of 
the army was marked in the perfect 
security of life and property in Con- 


stantinople. They have also succeeded 
in organizing a Parliament which seems 
capable of accomplishing its purposes. I 
see the Constantinople papers and have 
read the daily reports of the sessions 
from the beginning. The Chamber of 
Deputies represents all parts of the Em- 


pire and all races, but the majority is 
Turkish and a still greater majority is 
Moslem. Among these are a large num- 
ber of the Ulema, the religious function- 
aries. As in all parliaments, there has 
been too much oratory and some stormy 
debates, but on the whole it has shown 
a remarkable knowledge of the real 
needs of the Empire and the nature of 
free representative government as seen 
thru Turkish eyes. There have been 
frequent appeals to English and French 
precedents and certainly an honest ef- 
fort to put an end to the autocracy and 
make the Parliament the real governing 
power. It compares very favorably with 
the parliaments of the neighboring states. 
It is to be hoped that the party calling 
itself Liberal Union will profit by its ex-. 
perience and become nothing worse than 
a loyal, parliamentary opposition party, 
and when once the Sultan is out of the 
way it will be possible for the Young 
Turks to gradually organize an honest 
and capable civil service thruout the 
Empire and thus secure the protection of 
life and property. It will take long to 
restore the prosperity of the country, but 
as it comes it will do much to put an 
end to the more violent manifestations 
of race hatreds. So that, notwithstanding 
all that has happened and all the ob- 
stacles which still remain to be over- 
come, I am still hopeful for the future 
and still believe in the Young Turks. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUEZZIN, OR TURKISH PRIEST, PROCLAIMING 
THE ROUR OF PRAYER. 
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by Epwin £. SLOSSON 


HEN Dean Berkeley, disgusted 
at an age and clime barren of 
every glorious theme, set out for 

the new world to found the university 
which should inaugurate the Golden 
Age, he had fixed upon Bermuda as its 
site, apparently because its sunshine, 
beauty and tropical luxuriance attracted 
his imagination. Finding his dream, for 
which he had sacrificed his fortune, was 
impracticable, he did the next best thing, 
which, as often happens, proved to be 
very much better. He helped along other 
colleges. He had much to do with the 
founding of Columbia and the University 
of Pennsylvania, but Yale was his favor- 
ite. To it he gave his library and his 


land, and the roll of the Berkeleyan schol- 


arship at Yale bears the names of twelve 
college presidents. 

As the course of empire took its way 
westward it bore with it Berkeley’s in- 
fluence, and, what is unusual, his name. 


On the hills overlooking the Golden 
Gate, where climate and scenery are most 
like those he had desired for his utopian 
university, the College of California was 
founded by Yale men whose ideals he 
had helped to form and who hoped that 
here his prophecy would find its nearest 
fulfilment. 

Great individuals are apt to be the 
offspring of mixed parentage. So are 
great institutions. The University of 
California derives its origin from the 
union of a new England classical relig- 
ious college and a Morrill Act school of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. _ It takes 
after both sides of the house, according 
to Galton’s law. This combination of 
qualities that are quite diverse and of- 
ten antagonistic gives the institution a 
unique attractiveness. I know of no 
other university which cultivates both 
mechanics and metaphysics with such 
equal success, or which looks so far 
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University of Minnesota. ...Aug. 5th, 
University of Illinois.......Sept. 2d, 
Cornell University. .........Oct. 7th, 
University of Pennsylvania. Nov. 4th, 
Johns Hopkins University...Dec. 2d, 
University of Chicago.......Jan. 6th, 
Columbia University.........Feb. 3d, 
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into space, and, at the same time, 
comes so close to the lives of the 
people ; or which excavates the tombs of 
the Pharaohs and Incas while it is invent- 
ing new plants for the agriculture of the 
future. 

It must not be assumed that this happy 
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so violent in the early years of the union 
that the friends of both parties urged a 
divorce, and if it had not been for the 
legal impediments it would have been 
accomplished. Those who are interested 
in the history of the strife, which indeed 
is not uninstructive, may find abundant 
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President of the University of California. 


marriage of dissimilar colleges was ef- 
fected without trouble. Quarrels were 


material in the reports of legislative in- 
vestigation committees, and the crossfire 
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of pamphlets, petitions and speeches. 
Some hint of it may be derived from 


reading an editorial in the Aélantic 
Monthly for July, 1874, which deplores 
the 

“bold effort made openly and persistently by 
farmers’ granges that blacksmithing 
and carpentry as well as plowing should be 
taught.” “Fortunately the danger has been 
averted.” 

“Many persons wonder why the friends of 
the University of California prefer State aid 
plus State interference, rather than private 
generosity minus State interference.” 

The University of California chose 
the better part, that is, both. In accept- 
ing State aid it has not forfeited private 
generosity, and, on the whole, it has not 
suffered more from State interference 
than rival institutions have from patron- 
istic interference. Fortunately, the 
danger referred to was not averted. I 
wish that the writer of the Aflantic edi- 
torial could have been with me when I 
went thru the new granite palace 
constructed by private generosity at a 
cost of $800,000, the Hearst Memorial 
Mining Building, and saw in it a 
room filled with models of timbering 
and another with forges and anvils. 
“A mining. engineer would lose the re- 
spect of his men,” said Professor Christy 
to me, “if he could not sharpen and tem- 
per a drill as well as any of them.” That 
reminded me of another significant re- 
mark coming from the University of Cal- 
ifornia. In the early days of agricultural 
research, which wete not many years 
ago either, Professor Hilgard was under 
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fire in some convention because he ad- 
vocated the usefulness of soil analysis 
which he was one of the first to employ. 
“Why,” exclaimed one of his critics, “a 
farmer can pick up a lump of earth and 
by squeezing it and smelling of it tell 
more about what it will grow than an 
agricultural chemist can find out with 
his test tubes.” “Possibly,” retorted 
Professor Hilgard, “but is a man 
entitled to be called an agricultural chem- 
ist if he cannot tell at least as much about 
a lump of earth by squeezing and smell 
ing as any farmer can?” 

In 1877, ten years before the Hatch 
Act had established experiment stations 
in all the éther States, Professor Hilgard 
reported the beginning of the scientific 
development of the agricultural resources 
of California. If the millions that the 
Government has paid out for such in- 
vestigations had all been as wisely spent 
as his first appropriation of $250, the 
United States would have been many 
times richer than it is. All of the im- 
portant lines of work that have been .de- 
veloped since are represented in this re- 
port of nearly a generation ago, lectures, 
institutes, correspondence, experimental 
farms, seed introduction and analysis of 
water; fertilizers, alkali and soils, thie 
last including a feature whose value the 
world was slow to recognize, the physi- 
cal analysis according to the size of the 
soil particles. Last year the agricultural 
department published 70,000,000 pages of 
literature for the instruction of the 
farmers of the State and wrote 15,000 
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personal letters in answer to their inqui: - 
ies. : 

Looking back on the fight of forty 
years ago we can see that both parties 
were right in their fundamental con‘en- 
tions, and we can rejoice that both have 
succeeded in realizing their aims, with a 
completeness that they could not antici- 
pute, in the present University of Cali- 
fornia. The classical party had reason to 
charge the grangers with being preju- 
diced against literary studies and narrow 
in their ideas of education. On the other 
hand, the grangers were right in insist- 
ing that the State ought to provide a 
different kind of training from either the 
old-fashioned college or sort of agricul- 
tural college which had been conceded 
to them. They refused to be satisfied 
with an agricultural education which 
took agriculturists and turned them into 
teachers and lawyers and clerks, which 
lowered the standing of the occupation 
it was intended to elevate by continu- 
ally drawing the brightest boys from the 
farms and preparing them for the city. 

An indignant member of the Board of 
Regents in a hearing before an investiga- 
ting committee of the Legislature at that 
time demanded of his agricultural op- 
ponents “Do you wish us to teach your 
sons to plow and harrow, to peg shoes or 
set up steam engines ?” 

lhis has been answered, as rhetorical 
questions are apt to be, in a way unan- 
ticipated by the querist. I do not find 
any Professor of Shoe-pegging in the 
faculty list, tho possibly that subject is 


taught in the affiliated Wilmerding 
School of Industrial Arts, but the stu- 
dents not only set up steam-engines, but 
design and make them, and a 750-acre 
farm has recently been purchased at 
Davis in order to give them a chance to 
plow and harrow. 

So much for the junior partner of the 
firm, the Morrill Act college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. How about the 
senior partner, the College of California, 
whose prestige and property were gener- 
ously, tho with many misgivings, turned 
over to the State in 1869. Fearful, and 
not without reasons, lest the College they 
had labored so hard to create should be 
swamped in a polytechnic institution of 
low grade the authorities of the College 
had it stipulated in the charter that their 
classical course should be taken over and 
maintained unbroken as the “College of 
Letters” of the new State university. 
They neglected, however, to provide any 
legal assurance that the supply of stu- 
dents for that course should be kept up. 
If the University should cease to give 
courses in Latin and Greek leading to.the 
degree of A.B. it would be in danger of 
forfeiting its site on the Berkeleyan hills, 
now immensely valuable, but. what would 
happen if there should be no candidates 
for the A.B. degree not even a lawyer 
can tell. Of such a catastrophe there is 
no danger altho the number of classical 
students is falling off both relatively and 
absolutely. The College of Letters in 
1900-1 had 13.55 per cent. of the under- 
graduate body; in 1907-8 it had 5.05 per 
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cent. The explanation commonly given me, 
that “the boys are being crowded out by 
the girls,” will not apply here, if it does 
anywhere, for the classical departments 
are losing girls faster than they are los- 
ing boys. In the five years 1903-4 et seq. 
the number of classical young men fell 
off 42 per cent. and the number of young 
women 44 per cent. And since in Har- 
vard, Yale and Princetori a similar fall- 
ing off among the Greeks is observable 
in spite of vigorous efforts to check it, 
I think it would be just as well if the 
classicists should lay aside the argu- 
ment of feminine encroachment to be 
used only in emergencies, and direct their 
attention to the more real causes of the 
decline, with a view to finding out how 
they can extend the influence of the 
thought and spirit of ancient Greece to 
a generation which has an unconquerable 
aversion toward its language. 

The course of empire cannot be check- 
ed or diverted by faculty action. In the 
latest presidential report I see that Pro- 
fessor Ferguson had Io students in the 
History of Athenian Democracy, while 
Professor Moses had 44 in Latin-Ameri- 
can History. Professor’ Allen’s class in 
the Iliad numbered 31 ; Professor Fryer’s 
in the Chinese Language numbered 54. 
Ten students were beginning Thucydides 
under Dr. Linforth and fifteen were be- 
ginning Japanese under Mr. Kuno. The 
class in Sanskrit was small, four stu- 
dents, only one more than in Herodotus, 
but a boom in Sanskrit may be expected 
when Pacific transportation improves. 

The University of California has thus 
inherited only the good traits of both 
parents, and eliminated their bad ones. 
It has escaped from the bonds of the tra- 
ditional curriculum which some would 
have imposed upon it and has found 
outside a larger humanism than they 
dreamed of. It has become something 
far different from the congeries of trade 
schools, which others wanted, and has 
developed new forms of vocational 
training, both more practical and more 
theoretical than they thought possible. 
The majority of the undergraduates are 
now in neither the classical nor vocational 
groups, but in the social science courses 
leading to the degree of B. L., and in the 
natural science courses leading to B. S. 
Both these colleges remain rather stable 
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in proportional size, the former compris- 
ing about 42 per cent. of the undergrad- 
uate body and the latter about 8.5 per 
cent. This large middle class keeps the 
institution from separating into two 
camps as at Yale. Then at the head of 
this whole university of sixteen colleges 
there is a philologist who has outgrown 
philology, who has done his share of 
root digging, but has not been made 
near-sighted by it, who is “Greek mind- 
ed” in the true sense of the word, not 
merely because he knows more than the 
ancient Greeks did about their language, 
but because he is a man of the world and 
a politician (also in the true sense of 
the word). The fact that he was two 
years ago asked to become president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, which has nothing Greek about it 
except its name, is not only a compli- 
ment to him, but an indication of a bet- 
ter feeling than used to prevail between 
the rival educational movements. 

At the University of California I 
found several things that seemed to me 
signs of a coming together of the right 
and left wings of the faculty. In me- 
chanical, mining, civil and chemical en- 
gineering courses of four as well as five 
years are given, requiring, respectively, 
144 and 160 units of work, the extension 
of time being made to permit the inclu- 
sion of more cultural studies. It shows 
how little importance is nowadays at- 
tached to degrees, that the same degree, 
B. S., is given for five as for four years’ 
work. Professor Gayley repeats his in- 
spiring course on the great books of the 
world for the benefit of the engineering 
students. The Greek department does 
not disdain to let some light shine upon 
the barbarians. Dr. Linforth gives a 
popular course on Greek literature in 
translation, as Professor Murray does at 
Stanford. 

It seemed to me that there was in the 
University of California more unity than 
was to be expected in so large, complex 
and diversified an institution, that there 
was in the faculty an unusual degree of 
harmony, or at least of mutual compre- 
hension and respect for each other’s 
ideals. I may be altogether wrong in 
this, for such chance impressions are 
unreliable, but I hope I am not, and I 
have sufficient confidence in its correct- 
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ness to suggest two possible causes of it, 
two factors which have always been 
rather prominent in California, but con- 
spicuously lacking in most State uni- 
versities. I refer to the artistic and to 
the philosophical tendencies of the insti- 
tution. The former chiefly find ex- 
pression now in the musical and dra- 
matic activities connected with the 
Greek theater, and in the architectural 
scheme of the campus. As an indica- 
tion of the literary impulse it is suffi- 
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stead of securing him an appointment, 
and if they had been handed in as Sopho- 
more themes they would have come back 
marked “D minus” on account of their 
numerous barbarisms, solecisms and im- 
proprieties. 

For the philosophical impulse the uni- 
versity owes much to Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, one of the original faculty, occu- 
pying the settee of “Geology, Natural 
History and Botany.” His devotion to 
his specialty, geology, did not prevent 
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cient to say that in 1870 Bret Harte 
was elected “Professor of Recent Liter- 
ature and Curator of the Library and 
Museum” at the highest salary paid, on 
the strength of having written “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The 


Heathen Chinee.” He did not accept, 
preferring New York and London. One 
wonders what effect it would have had 
on his work if he had. I mention it 
merely because the production of these 
two little masterpieces would have de- 
barred him from most universities in- 
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him from considering the human and 
popular aspects of the science. He 
frankly championed the cause of Dar- 
winism when that was perilous to a pro- 
fessor, but instead of meeting intoler- 
ance with contempt he provided in his 
“Evolution and Religious Thought” a 
modus vivendi very much needed in this 
great crisis of the nineteenth century. 
There are two organizations of in- 
structors and advanced students in the 
university devoted to the discussion of 
philosophical questions, and this year 
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they have practically exchanged sub- 
jects. The Philosophical Union, com- 
posed chiefly of professional philoso- 
phers and humanists, is taking up the 
sciences, and in successive meetings 
calling before it representatives of 
each science to explain its fundamental 
concepts. The Kosmos Club, largely 
men of science, is devoting the year to 
the study of pragmatism, which, if not a 
philosophy, is nearer to being one than 
any that scientists have hitherto been 
willing to accept. 

President Jordan says “the pressure 
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of higher education to the square inch 
is greater in California than in any 
other State.” Perhaps the unit is 
wrongly chosen, for California is a 
large State, but otherwise the state- 
ment is probably correct. The same 
might be said of literary activity. I un- 
derstand that the offer of a prize by a 
New York magazine for the best story 
brings more manuscripts from California 
than from any other State, even Indiana. 

If California is to live up to its scen- 
ery and its climate it must develop its 
own characteristic art form, adapted to a 
new environment. We should expect it 
to be something grandiose and spectacu- 
lar, a larger and more comprehensive 
combination of all the fine arts. It seems 
to me that California is most likely to 
produce a school of open-air dramatists. 
The sunlight has recently come into our 
paintings, but it is still shut out of the 
theater. This art would, I imagine, be 
a development of the pageant in which 
the poet and the musician and the col- 
orist would have a better opportunity for 
the display of their powers than ever be- 
fore, but the choragus would be greater 
than them all. It would be suited to the 
Western spirit, for it would be a more 
democratic form of art than any we 
have now in a double sense, for it could 
be seen, heard and comprehended by 
more persons, and in the performance 
masses of people would play the parts 
formerly assigned to individuals, to gods 
first, heroes next and stars now. 

The development of the “High Jinks,” 
of one of the San Francisco clubs, into an 
open-air opera, with the mountains and 
sky for backdrop, giant redwoods and 
granite rocks for properties, and all out- 
doors for spectacular effects, is an indi- 
cation of the direction of the Californian 
artistic impulse. At the University there 
are many manifestations of the same 
tendency. The annual pajama parade 
is sloughing off its vulgarity and be- 
coming more elaborate year by year, 
without losing its carnival spirit. In 
the student plays at the Greek theater 
the chief feature has come to be the 
“mob,” and this is drilled with the great- 
est care and costumed without regard to 
expense. The enthusiasm and effective- 
ness shown by the students who form 
this mob or chorus suggest that it has 
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been a mistake to leave to mercenary 
‘‘supes” so important a part. When the 


first Sanskrit play seen in America was 
produced -here the students at their own 
initiative brought up an elephant from 
San Francisco, to walk twice across the 
stage of the Greek theater in the pro- 
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cession. This year Professor Van Dyke’s 
poetical drama, “The House of Rim- 
mon,” was staged with like elaborate- 
ness, under the direction of a professor 
who had studied Assyriology in Berlin 
and taken his advanced work in Semitics 
in an Arabian tent. It might have been 
expected that the Princeton boys would 
have been the first to bring out “The 
House of Rimmon,” but the Triangle 
Club prefers comic operas like “The 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AT THE UNI- 
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Duchess of Bluffshire” as better fitted to 
their tastes and talents. 

In all the universities I visited there 
is a strong dramatic movement, but in 
no other does it take so wide a range in 
time and space as at the University of 
California. Here is the record of the 
student activities in the last year or two: 
“The Little Clay Cart,” a Sanskrit 
drama;  Aeschylus’s “Eumenides” ; 
“Samson,” a spectacular Biblical play; 
“Abraham and Isaac,” a fourteenth cen- 
tury mystery; “Thersites,”’ a sixteenth 
century drama; “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”; Ben Jonson’s “Hue and Cry 
after Cupid”; Pinero’s “Trelawney of 
the Wells”; the Junior farce and the 
Senior extravaganza; not to specify the 
plays given by the German, French and 
Spanish clubs. 

The women students take an active 
part in university dramatics, both as 
authors and actors. The Junior farce 
and part of the Senior extravaganza 
mentioned above were contributed by 
women in open competition. The co- 
educational universities have in this field 
a great advantage over institutions like 
Princeton, Pennsylvania and Yale. The 
Yale Dramatic Association, for exam- 
ple, is ambitious and conscientious, but 
cannot hope to achieve artistic success 
so long as # is hampered by the conven- 
tions of the Elizabethan and Japanese 
stage. Boys may do very well in such 
roles as Rosalind and Viola, but to at- 








tempt the impersonation of the modern 
women of Ibsen, Pinero and Shaw puts 
too much of a strain upon their histrionic 
genius. The marvel is not that they 
do it well, but that they can do it at 
all: The action of the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club this year in introducing Rad- 
cliffe students into their plays shows a 
commendable disposition to break with 
traditionalism. 

The building of the Greek theater has 
done much to*promote the musical and 
dramatic interests of the University of 
California. It is the largest of its kind 
in the world, seating seven or eight thou- 
sand, every one of whom can see and 
hear perfectly. What this means can be 
appreciated by those universities which 
have auditoriums of inadequate size 
or of impossible audition on account of 
the echo. The Greek theater is built of 
concrete, at a cost of $50,000, the gift 
of William Randolph Hearst. It is lo- 
cated in a wooded, semicircular dell, 
reached by a steep and winding path, 
and is most effective at night, when the 
scena is lighted by the reflected glow of 
the electrics, the tall, dark trees rise 
around like pillars supporting a lofty 
dark blue dome. But sometimes the 
roof leaks. 

Once a year interclass games are held 
in the classical style. Each of the four 
men who represent a class contest in all 
events, running, jumping and throwing, 
and the prize is a laurel wreath. This 
is good so far as it.goes, but it is too 
purely imitative. What we need in art 
and athletics is a renaissance, not a re- 
vival. I suggested last month that the 
love of the beautiful and the love of the 
strong which in this age of specialization 
are rarely cultivated together, might be 
united, especially in California, in some 
new form of out-door sport which should 
be both spectacular and competitive. I 
was convinced of the need of such a rev- 
olution when I went into the Harmon 
gymnasium and saw several hundred 
young men, standing as closely as pos- 
sible in a hot, steamy, sweaty, carbonated 
atmosphere, simultaneously going thru 
a long series of muscular exercises, right 
biceps contracted so many times, left 
ditto, right sartorius flexed, etc., etc., 
monotonous, mechanical, stupefying 
drudgery, when just out of doors were 
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hills and plains bathed in California sun- 
light and swept by Pacific winds. No 
doubt the system of muscular exercises 
was ingeniously devised to bring into 
use in due turn every one of the four 
hundred, but I know that most of them 
are employed in a quick climb up to, the 
big C on the crest of the hill. I tried it. 

California, isolated from the other 
States, can control its own athletic pol- 
icy, and the two universities by mutual 
agreement have adopted the Rugby form 
of football in place of the American 
game. There is great diversity of opin- 
ion as to the respective merits of the 
two games. The students of Stanford 
are now quite reconciled to the change. 
The students of the State University 
would prefer the old football. Perhaps 
the fact that Stanford has usually beaten 
the State University may have something 
to do with the feeling. The Stanford 
boys have beaten the British at their own 
game, holding the championship of the 
Pacific Coast by defeating the Vancou- 
ver fifteen, and they are now ambitious 
to compete with England and Australia. 
The Rugby is a more open and spectacu- 
lar game, using a wider field and giving 
more chance for individual initiative, but 
it has little advantage in respect to 
roughness. Injuries are just about as 
frequent as in the old game, but are less 
apt to be serious. 

Military drill is required of all male 
students in the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years at the University of Califor- 
nia, as at all State universities which re- 
ceive the national grants. About the 
value of this opinions also vary. The 
anti-militarists object to it, of course, on 
principle, others think it takes up too 
much time and aftention with little ben- 
efit to the student or advantage as a 
training for martial service. But, on 
the other hand, it gives an out-door 
physical exercise, tho not of the best 
kind, and the two years’ training in 
spruceness, conformity and swift obedi- 
ence is good for the somewhat crude and 
undisciplined material received by the 
State universities. More important yet, 


perhaps it strengthens the feeling of obli- 
gation, of duty owed to the community, 
which is the most striking difference in 
the atmosphere of the State and endowed 
universities. 
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In California it has another advantage 
in bringing together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, students of many different nationali- 
ties. On the parade ground I saw a Jap- 
anese putting another of the same race 
thru the manual of arms, and I took a 
snapshot of four Chinese cadets who may 
in the future take an important part in 
the regeneration of their country. I 
was told a pleasant incident of a Chinese 
student who had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant, altho he was afterward re- 
duced for some trivial mistake. One 
day as he was drilling his company of 
American cadets he had a visit from his 
family, his mother in full Oriental cos- 
tume of embroidered silk and his two 
sisters in fashionable American attire. 
Without any embarrassment or affecta- 
tion he gave his company “place rest” 
while he turned away to pay his respects 
to his mother and greet his sisters, and 
then returned to his drilling. At Har- 
vard a young instructor told me that it 
was a great mistake to let the Chinese 
come to the university, that we were giv- 
ing them arms to use against us. I did 
not hear such sentiments in the Uni- 
versity of California or in Stanford, tho 
no doubt I might have. Considering the 
intensity of race prejudice on the Coast, 
it seems to me rather remarkable that 
the two universities should show com- 
paratively little of it. Anti-Sihicism does 
not appear to be any stronger in the Cal- 
ifornian universities than anti-Semitism 
in Princeton, Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia. It is an indication of good feeling 
that a Japanese millionaire, the potato 
king of California, recently sent in a 
check to pay for fitting up a room 
in the students’ infirmary. There were 
registered last year in the University of 
California ten students from China, as 
many from Japan and fourteen from 
India. 

I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that there is no prejudice against 
\siatics in the University. Intolerance 
is the common failing of young people 
everywhere, and the Californian stu- 
dents are not free from this form of it. 
It has even given rise to disorders on the 
campus. The Asiatics are contemptu- 
ously referred to as “Skibbies,” and are 
subjected to various slights which will 
not give them a favorable opinion of 
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American standards of democracy and 
equality. There is a Cosmopolitan Club 
at Stanford, but none at the State uni- 
versity. 

The treatment they receive from both 
their instructors and their fellow-stu- 
dents is, on the whole, better than might 
be expected under the circumstances. 
Every effort should be made to keep the 
University free from racial discrimina- 
tion and antagonism, for its future very 
largely depends upon close relations with 
Asia. Here will be found the commer- 
cial, industrial and educational opportu- 
nities for usefulness and profit, and the 
University of California is in the best 
position to take part in it, to buckle the 
belt of civilized nations around the globe. 
If, by any untoward event, it should lose 
its hold on the East or the West, the duty 
would fall on other universities. As the 
universities most likely to become for- 
midable competitors of California in this 
new field I would suggest Chicago, Har- 
vard, Cornell and Illinois. 

But it is misleading to speak of “com- 
petition” between universities when they 
are merely rivals for a nominal or nu- 
merical priority. As well say that two 
fishermen are competing when they are 
angling from the same dock. There are 
just as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught, and plenty of them. The best 
instance of this is California. No other 
State offers such opportunities for high- 
er education, two first-class universities 
open to both sexes without any tuition 
fee. It is no wonder that the friends 
of the State University felt some appre- 
hension of the effect of the founding of 
Stanford. Here was a limited field, for 
it is hard to draw students westward, 
even from Detroit to Ann Arbor, from 
Omaha to Lincoln, or from Kansas City 
to Lawrence. Here was a university, re- 
ceiving insufficient support from the 
State, forced to do much work of high- 
school grade, having only a few hundred 
students, with its buildings getting old 
and shabby and little prospect of getting 
better ones. Query, what would be the 
effect of opening within thirty-five miles 
of it another free university with new 
and beautiful buildings and an endow- 
ment of unprecedented magnitude? 
Whatever the effect may have been, the 
University of California has now four 
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times as many students, and of higher 
grade; it is well supported by the State, 
and receives generous gifts from private 
sources and has startéd on a more ambi- 
tious building program than any other 
university in the country. It would be 
absurd to say that this is altogether due 
to Stanford. The university would in any 
case have grown and prospered, as all 
the other State universities have done. 
But it is safe to say that its normal 
growth and prosperity have been very 
materially accelerated by the presence of 
its so-called rival, and that in no respect 
has it been injured or impeded. 

The University of California has had 
a hard struggle to provide room and in- 
structors for the students who have 
crowded to it in such rapidly increasing 
numbers. The end of the struggle is not 
yet in sight. 


fords no more relief than another sub- 
way in New York. The new architec- 
tural scheme is designed to accommodate 
five thousand students, but there are 
likely to be ten thousand before it is 
completed. The old buildings cannot be 
torn down, as the new ones are put up, 


for they are as indispensable as before. 
The chemistry building, for example, 
proliferates in vain; the added cells are 
at once filled to overflowing. The old 
carved black-walnut desks are still in use 
and new desks are put around the open 
court between the buildings, not a bad 
arrangement in a mild climate, and in a 
study where draftiness is good for the 
health. The instructors are as over- 
worked as laboratories are overcrowded. 
One man, with a part-time assistant, has 
charge of sixty students in quantitative 
analysis. 

Like Stanford and the State universi- 
ties in general, the University of Califor- 
nia places little dependence upon en- 
trance examinations, but admits by cer- 
tificates from accredited schools. Only 
about eight students a year are admitted 
wholly by examination. At the end of 
the half year students who have failed 
to make satisfactory grades in half their 
work are “flunked out.” There are now 
147 secondary schools on the accredited 
list, and they are judged as factories are 
judged, by the character of their prod- 
uct. The average grade of the first 
term’s work of entering students for a 


An additional building af-- 
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series of years serves as a basis of com- 
parison for the different preparatory 
schools. Tested in this way the private 
schools, which supply about 11 per cent. 
of the total number of students, make a 
very poor showing compared with the 
public schools. For the last seven years 
the percentage of students from the pub- 
lic high schools doing work of first and 
second grades—there are five grades— 
was 51.52, while the corresponding per- 
centage for the private schools was 
37.83. Of the students from the public 
schools, 13.84 per cent. failed in their 
first term’s work. Of the students from 
the private schools, 25.07 per cent. fail- 
ed. The records of examination and 
class work in Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Pennsylvania show that the same is 
true in the East, where the private 
schools have been long established and 
held in high esteem. Since there are 
sO many conspicuous examples of gov- 
ernmental inefficiency and wastefulness 
it is worth while calling attention to the 
fact that in the field of secondary edu- 
cation public management has proved to 


be more efficient and economical than 


private enterprise. It is sometimes 
argued in behalf of the private schools 
that they receive an inferior grade of 
material and therefore are not able to 
turn out so good a product in spite of 
greater expenditure per individual an 
more personal attention. I do not know 
how much weight to give this plea, but 
whatever the cause it is evident that a 
university which would get the highest 
quality of students must keep a’ close 
connection with the public high schools. 

Michigan was the first to conceive the 
idea that the public school system of a 
State should be a unit, with no decided 
break in the educational ladder from the 
primary grade to the graduate school of 
the university, but California adopted 
and extended the plan. Each accredited 
secondary school, public and private, was 
visited every year by university profes- 
sors representing different departments. 
This practice was an important factor in 
the development of the excellent high 
school system of the State, and the reflex 
influence on the university was not less 
beneficial As the number of high 
schools increased at the rate_of more 
than five a year for the last twenty-five 
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years, the visitations became a heavy ex- 
pense to the university and a burden to 
the faculty, so President Wheeler has 
abandoned the system. This may be 
necessary, but it is unfortunate. The 
university needs it, if the high schools 
do not. A single examiner, however ef- 
ficient and well qualified, cannot do so 
much good as the various professors, for 
the inspection and accrediting, which 
were the ostensible occasion of the visits, 
were less valuable than the mutual un- 
derstanding and spirit of co-operation 
resulting from the acquaintance between 
men working in the same department in 
the secondary school and the university. 
No averaging of grades can take the 
place of this personal knowledge of each 
other’s difficulties and ideals. Just as the 
chief purpose of the examination system 
in the university is not to find out how 
much the students have learned, but to 
make them learn more, so the chief pur- 
pose of the inspection system is not to 
find out whether the secondary school is 
worthy of the privilege of sending stu- 


dents to the university, but to make the 
university more worthy to receive them. 

But the statistical study of grades 
made by the Examiner of Schools* for 
the purpose of keeping a check on the 
work of the preparatory schools brings 
many other interesting points. One is that 
there has been no falling off in the av- 
erage grade of scholarship in the enter- 
ing students for the last seven years. In 
several other universities I heard the 
complaint: “The high schools are send- 
ing us poorer material every year of 
late.” It seems that in California at least 
this is not the case. 

The examiner finds that the average 
grade of the first year students in the 
College of Letters (classical course) is 
higher than in the College of Social Sci- 
ence (main liberal arts department), and 
that in the Technical Colleges it is lower 
than in either of the others. The exam- 
iner assumes that this indicates that 
poorer work is done in the technical col- 





*Biennial Report of the President, November, 1908, 
pp. 118-141. 
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leges than in the others, and he suggests 
the following reasons: That the work of 
these colleges may be intrinsically much 
more difficult than in the Colleges of 
Letters and Social Science; that the pu- 
pils from the high schools are too imma- 
ture or are not properly prepared; that 
the recent popularity of technical careers 
has drawn many lacking the natural abil- 
ity for such work; lastly, that the large 
percentage of women, who, as a rule, 
make better marks than men, may have 


That women students do as a rule get 
superior grades is undeniable, but I am 
inclined to believe that this is due more 
to their faithfulness to daily duties than 
to any superiority in natural ability. 
This, however, may be due to masculine 
prejudice on my part. They are certain- 
ly less apt to indulge excessively in out- 
side activities, or, if they do, they do not 
allow them to interfere with their class 
work. Another point often overlooked 
is that college women as a rule enjoy 
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raised the average for the other colleges 
“to an abnormal hight.” 

University catalogs. and annual re- 
ports make very entertaining reading on 
account of the delightful naiveté of some 
of their expressions, such, for example, 
as the word “abnormal” in the above sen- 
tence. I have often heard male students 
express the opinion that the scholarship 
and industry manifested by their femi- 
nine competitors were abnormal, but I 
did not expect to find this view of it of- 
ficially endorsed. 


better health than college men. This is 
brought out by the infirmary statistics in 
this same California report. During the 
year 40 per cent. of the men and 35 per 
cent. of the women were excused from 
classes on account of illness during the 
year 1907-08. The male students lost on 
the average 4.8 days apiece from illness 
and the female students 2.0 days apiece. 

A marked line of distinction is being 
drawn at the University of California be- 
tween the first and last halves of the col- 
lege course. All work in the Lower 
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Division must be completed before the 
student passes into the Upper Division, 
and the Junior Certificate, which is 
granted at that point, is required for ad- 
mission to the four years’ medical 
course. Eventually much of this Lower 
Division work will probably be done in 
the high schools or small colleges. The 
graduate school has been strengthened 
by the new State law which requires all 
high school teachers to have taken a year 
or more of graduate work in a university 
belonging to the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, or at least a half year 
of such work in addition to a half year 
of advanced study in a normal school. 
Stanford and the State University are 
the only institutions on the Coast belong- 
ing to the Association, and the nearest 
eligible institution outside the State is 
the University of Minnesota, 1,500 miles 
to the East. This law brings to both 
universities a desirable class of students, 
earnest and practical, altho not necessari- 
ly candidates for higher degrees. 

Altho the California universities are 
ambitious to develop their graduate 
schools, yet it is common for the pro- 
fessors to advise their students to go to 
the Atlantic universities for their ad- 
vanced work, in order to get a broader 
education. The Harvard and Yale alum- 
ni associations of California provide 
scholarships of two or three hundred 
dollars for graduates of Stanford or the 
State University who wish to study in 
these institutions. These are very gen- 
erously printed in the University cata- 
log. The universities of the East might 
well reciprocate and send some of their 
students to the universities of the Pacific 
Coast, both for broadening their views 
and for special lines of work, such as 
Oriental and Spanish-American history 
and biological and anthropological re- 
search, in which they offer unique oppor- 
tunities. One of the reforms most need- 
ed in our collegiate system is greater 
freedom of migration, and the University 
of California has already shown a dispo- 
sition to go more than half-way in fa- 
cilitating this. At present the percentage 
of undergraduate intrants born in the 
State is about 58 and slowly increasing, 
with the rise in the proportion of the na- 
tive born population and in the local 
prestige of the University. 
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Altho it takes only a few minutes more 
to go to Palo Alto than to Berkeley from 
San Francisco, yet the State University 
draws its students much more largely 
from the metropolis, and altho Palo Alto 
is less than thirty-five miles south of 
Berkeley as the aeroplane flies, the young 
people from the southern part of Cali- 
fornia show a preference for Stanford. 
This in itself makes a certain difference 
in the character of the student body. It 
may be necessary to remind the Eastern 
reader that the people of northern and 
southern California regard themselves as 
distinct in their physical, psychical, so- 
cial and religious characteristics as do 
the people of Connecticut and South 
Carolina or of England and Italy; and 
with as good right, too, for they are as 
many miles apart. The existence and im- 
portance of this difference are frequent- 
ly impressed upon the stranger, but it 
would be rash in him to attempt to char- 
acterize it, lest in trying to be fair to 
each he should offend both. Stanford 
has a much larger number of students 
from the eastern part of the United 
States than the State University. 

The University of California is to be 
classed with the metropolitan universities 
like Chicago, Columbia, Pennsylvania 
and Harvard, and thus takes on a differ- 
ent character from Yale, Princeton and 
Stanford. A sail across the bay and a 
trolley ride up the hill, running up to 
about forty minutes, brings the student 
from Sdn Francisco to the campus. At 
present about 7 per cent. of the under- 
graduates doing work at Berkeley come 
over daily from the city, but this element 
tends to increase. Of the rest of the stu- 
dents about 80 per cent, live in Berkeley 
and 10 per cent. in the contiguous suburb 
of Oakland. The University, like most 
of the State universities, maintains no 
dormitories ; consequently the fraternity 
system has developed to supply the need 
of student homes. There are 21 Greek 
letter fraternities and 9 sororities, beside 
14 house clubs for men and 6 for wo- 
men. The house clubs differ from the 
fraternities chiefly in being non-secret 
and less permanent. In many cases they 
develop into fraternities by applying to 
one of the national organizations for a 
charter when they get a congenial lot of 
fellows together. 
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Being practically in a city, the Uni- 
versity of California is in some degree 
relieved of the responsibility for the be- 
havior of students, which, as we saw last 
month, has been the cause of consider- 
able difficulty at Stanford, where there 
is not even a village organization. _ Be- 
side this, an efficient and smoothly run- 
ning system of student control has been 
developed within the last few years at 
Berkeley, and has accomplished some 
much needed reforms. The faculty 
Committee of Student Affairs boasts of 
its idleness. It meets once or twice a 
year, apparently more for the purpose of 
maintaining its statutory existence than 
for any more serious object. 

The.center and symbol] of this under- 
graduate self-government is Senior Hall. 
This is ta be found hidden away in 
Strawberry Canyon, which is the bed of 
a traditional creek running all the way 
down thru the campus in order to pro- 
vide opportunity for several picturesque 
bridges. Passing over one of these and 
under a Shinto torii, and dodging the 
limbs of the live oaks that look dead in 
the daylight, but jostle you most rudely 
in the dark, you see a cabin made of red- 
wood logs, and if it is Thursday even- 
ing you will hear the Senior Sing. Here 
are discussed and settled, not merely the 
problems of the universe at large, but 
also, what is more important, of the Uni- 
versity in particular. 

The inner circle is the Society of the 
Golden Bear, composed of twelve men 
elected at the end of their Junior year, 
who add to their number, when they be- 
come Seniors, three or more of their own 
class. There are also several honorary 
faculty members, including the presi- 
dent, elected for life. The aim is to in- 
clude in the Golden Bear representatives 
of various departments, and the leaders 
in all branches of student activity, ath- 
letics, journalism, debating, dramatics, 
even scholarship. This society is 
secret, keeps no record of its conclu- 
sions, and takes no official action in 
university affairs, but is able from the 
character of its membership to initiate 
movements and to mold public opinion 
without the extent of its influence being 
fully realized by the students generally. 
It is not, however, under an ostentatious 
taboo, like the Yale Senior societies. 


The official body having charge of un- 
dergraduate discipline is the Student 
Control Committee, composed of Seniors 
and, by something more than a coinci- 
dence, chiefly of members of the Golden 
Bear. This committee is appointed by 
the President of the Associated Stu- 
dents, of which body all students, men 
and women, paying the annual dues of 
one dollar, are members. The women 
have a similar organization devoted to 
their own affairs. A movement to dis- 
franchise them from the general asso- 
ciation on the ground that they had a 
separate organization was defeated by a 
heavy vote. The offices, in the Associ- 
ated Students, are in practice confined 
to men. 

It would be easy, of course, to bring 
theoretical objections against the system 
of self-government in California. One 
might doubt the wisdom of putting one 
class in control of the other three and 
of granting extensive and indefinable 
powers over their fellow students to a 
secret and irresponsible society. One 
might question what would happen if the 
faculty, president and trustees found it 
necessary to take some action in decided 
opposition to undergraduate opinion, 
such, for example, as the abolition of in- 
tercollegiate athletic contests. One 
might venture to predict that there will 
come in California, as there has in other 
universities, a time when public spirit 
and the sense of responsibility will de- 
cline, and the Student Control Commit- 
tee come to be composed of men of no 
character or of bad character instead of 
the capable and representative students 
who have hitherto composed it. But this 
is only another way of saying that Cali- 
fornia has not discovered any automatic 
safety device that will insure student 
self-government against the evils that be- 
set self-government outside universities. 
The only superiority I can see in the Cal- 
ifornian system over those in some other 
universities is that it works. This, how- 
ever, is an advantage of sufficient im- 
portance to outweigh any theoretical ob- 
jections. The students in authority seem 
to have followed a policy of conservative 
reform rather than of radical idealism. 
They have not adopted the honor system 
of examinations, but have materially cur- 
tailed the amount of cheating. Estab- 
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lished customs of disorder, such as haz- 
ing, rough-housing and rushing, have 
been abolished or reduced to compara- 
tively innocuous forms. In place of 
hazing, a.certain mild pennalism is im- 
posed on Freshmen, such as serving re- 
freshments, moving the grand stand, etc. 
The class rush, formerly rather a brutal 
affair, has been done away with, and as 
the sign of its abolition and the seal of 
the perpetual treaty of peace between the 
warring classes a gigantic “C” has been 
laid in concrete on the highest hill of the 
campus, visible across the bay and for 
miles down the valley. The University 
of Utah boys have put a “U” that is still 
bigger on a mountain near Salt Lake, 
but it does not mean any more. Every 
year the Sophomores, with great cere- 
mony turn over the guardianship of the 
C to the Freshmen, who keep vigil over 
it around a camp fire all night and 
pledge themselves to protect it against all 
comers, especially against Stanford stu- 
dents armed with an ax and a can of car- 
dinal paint. 

A Californian custom that could be 


adopted by many other universities, much 
to the improvement of their looks, is 
Labor Day, when all the students turn 


out to beautify the campus. It is like a 
scene from a utopian romance, ‘the 
wageless workers, ready to do anything 
useful, each according to his ability, all 
duly co-ordinated and directed by vol; 
unteer experts ; the civil engineers super- 
intending the grading of roads and cut- 
ting of new paths; the arboriculturists 
the- planting and trimming of trees and 
shrubbery ; a season of general cleaning 
up, clearing out and putting to rights; a 
working day of socialistic brevity, for 
shortly after noon the boys are called 
from their ‘labors to a bean feast pre- 
pared by the girls in the gymnasium, and 
the afternoon and evening are spent in 
sports and merrymaking. The value of 
the work done last Tabor Day is esti- 
mated at $2,800, but the greater gain to 
the university in the development of an 
interest in the looks of the campus can- 
not be calculated in dollars. The only 
fault to be found with Labor Day as an 
institution is that it has been placed on 
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a most unfortunate date, the most unfor- 
tunate date, February 29th. 

The University of California has been 
rather backward in the development of 
its professional schools. There are five 
of these located in San Francisco; The 
Institute of Art, the Hasting College of 
the Law, the College of Medicine, the 
College of Dentistry, and the California 
College of Pharmacy. They are still in 
the transitional stage, loosely affiliated, 
chiefly supported by fees and not largely 
attended. The plan for the future seems 
to be to establish gradually at Berkeley 
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those who ought not to be deprived of 
all chance of professional training be- 
cause they cannot give six or eight or ten 
years to it. Of this dilemma California 
takes both horns, sticking one in Berke- 
ley and the other in San Francisco. 

The first two years of the medical 
course have now been transferred to 
Berkeley, giving an opportunity to estab- 
lish a university hospital at San Fran- 
cisco. The new Boalt Memorial Hall of 
Law will be built on the Berkeley cam- 
pus. 


Another movement that should be 
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schools of medicine, law, architecture, 
etc., of a thoroly university character, 
keeping the San Francisco institutions 
as auxiliary schools, carrying one or two 
years of the course or giving instruction 
adapted to students living in the city 
who are not able to take a long and ad- 
vanced course. That is, California is 
confronted like the other State universi- 
ties, with the dilemma of raising its 
standards to meet the modern demands 
for a wider culture ‘and more thoro 
training in the professions, and at the 
same time of providing for the needs of 
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mentioned here, altho it is independent 
of the university, is the development of 
centers of religious thought at Berkeley. 
The Roman Catholics have founded 
there Newman Hall, an admirable stu- 
dents’ club and much more than that. 
The lecture courses given in it on religion 
and philosophy are of as high character 
as those of the university. The various 
Protestant denominations are establish- 
ing theological seminaries at Berkeley in 
co-operation with each other, avoiding 
as much as possible the duplication of 
chairs and utilizing the instruction of the 
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State “University for the secular 
branches, including Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. Similar movements are on 
foot in other States. The old days of 
rivalry, antagonism and distrust between 
the denominations and the State univer- 
sities have evidently gone by, and we are 
entering upon a new era of mutual help- 
fulness, whose possibilities we can only 
dimly foresee. 

The belief is still prevalent in certain 
sections of the country that the State 
universities while they may do excellent 


work in utilitarian lines, can never do. 


anything in the higher branches of schol- 
arship and scientific research. The Uni- 
versity of California shows how far this 
view is from the truth. The branch of 
science for which it is most distinguished 
is the least utilitarian of them all, as- 
tronomy. For its practical purposes as- 
tronomy requires no more apparatus 
than a three-inch telescope and a clock. 
Even a 36-inch objective like that of the 
Lick Observatory discovers nothing 
likely to be of the least practical benefit 
to this planet. James Lick bequeathed 


$700,000 to provide. the University of 


California with the biggest telescope in 
the world, located on Mount Hamilton, 
about fifty miles south of San Francisco, 
but this sum was not sufficient for an 
adequate endowment of its work so the 
State has to provide about $20,000 a year 
for running expenses and improvements. 
3esides this, the University keeps up an 
observatory at Berkeley equipped for re- 
search as well as instruction. 

The list of the publications of the Uni- 
versity of California shows how far they 
are from being confined to utilitarian 
subjects. Among them are six volumes 
in American archeology and ethnology, 
three in botany, one in classical philol- 
ogy, one in economics, one in entomol- 
ogy, two in education, four in geology, 
one in pathology, one in philosophy, 
three in physiology, two in Semitic 
philology, four in zoology, three in 
Greco-Roman archeology, one in Egyp- 
tian archeology, and twelve in astronomy. 

Of course, only a minor part of the 
work of the faculty is published directly 
by the University, most of it appearing 
in the usual periodicals. In the last bi- 
ennial report about fifty-three per cent. 
of the faculty are reported as having 
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contributed to the literature of their re- 
spective departments. From this list one 
would judge that about thirty-three per 
cent. of the faculty were engaged in re- 
search in natural science and ten per 
cent. in philological or other humanistic 
lines. The proportion of productive 
scholars, therefore, seems to be about 
twice as great as in the faculties of Yale 
and Stanford. Of course, I am neces 
sarily leaving out of consideration the 
all-important question of the relative 
quality of the contributions to knowl- 
edge. 

It used to be thought that State uni- 
versities could not expect private bene- 
factions of any considerable value, : but 
this also has been disproved, first and most 
conspicuously by California, which, it 
used to be said not long ago, had re- 
ceived more gifts than all the other State 
universities put together. This  state- 
ment is doubtful now for the Universities 
of Vermont and Virginia,as well as many 
others, have been generously treated of 
late, and when the University of Wiscon- 
sin comes into the Vilas bequest it will 
rival California in endowed wealth. 
Philanthropists everywhere are coming 
to realize that donations to public insti- 
tutions are likely to be more permanent, 
more widely useful and more generally 
appreciated than private foundations, and 
the town libraries, city museums and art 
galleries, and State universities are be- 
ginning to benefit by this realization. 

Of the benefactions received by the 
University of California those of Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, a member of the 
Board of Regents, have been most varied 
and continuous. Besides supporting many 
scientific and archeological researches, 
she has furnished the funds for the archi- 
tectural plans of the University and for 
two of its first buildings. Ten years ago 
the Regents invited the architects of the 
world to compete in designing a har- 
monious building scheme providing for 
the future development of the Univer- 
sity, without regard to the existing build- 
ings on the campus. The total cost of 
the competition was about $160,000, and 
the first prize was won by M. Emile 
Bénard, of Paris. 

This international architectural compe- 
tition was worth all it cost, perhaps not for 
the actual value of the Bénard plans in 
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themselves, but for the publicity itgave to 
the ambitious ideals of the Univers.ty 
and for the impulse it gave to the move- 
ment for harmonious collegiate architec- 
ture all over the country. The portfolio 
of prize designs was distributed freely 
to other universities, and on many a 
campus we find indications, sometimes 
amusingly or pathetically futile, of an 
attempt to realize its grand conceptions. 
Even to the campus of California the 
plans of M. Bénard were not very closely 
adapted and by the time they are put into 
stone there will not be much left of them 
except the general scheme of arrange- 
ment. Notwithstanding that a plaster 
relief map of the campus was sent to 
Paris and the winning architect later 
came in person to locate the buildings, 
the plans do not fit the ground, and the 
axis of the whole has had to be shifted. 
Not even the second building, the new 
mining building, could be placed where 
he had designated, for it would have in- 
volved a fill of sixty-five feet on one 
corner. It shows how American uni- 
versities look to European eyes that 
the dominant note of the scheme 
which M. Bénard elaborated in de- 
tail was a spectacular dome _ intend- 
ed as a sort- of Hall of Triumph 
to the greater glory of athletics. It 
would have done very well as a Hotel de 
Ville at Lyons, or a Palace of Peace at 
The Hague, but no one would have sus- 
pected it of being a university or of be- 
longing in America, least of all in Cal- 
ifornia. The supervising architect, Pro- 
fessor Howard has abandoned this feat- 
ure altogether, putting a drill ground in 
its place, and in drawing the plans for the 


other buildings has given them some. 


touches of originality and indigenous- 
ness in varying degrees. Thus tho the 
new !aw and library buildings will ad- 
here rather closely to classical lines, Cal- 
ifornia Hall, which is used for classrooms 
and administrative offices is somewhat 
less conventional, the new Hearst Mining 
Building shows still greater individuality 
and the future Agricultural Building will 
be decidedly novel as befits the State. 
The three buildings of the Greater Uni- 
versity, so far constructed are here il- 
lustrated so the reader may judge them 
for h'mseii. I liked the design of the 
Mining Building best, except for some 
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details. It is handsome from all sides 
and cleverly adapted to its peculiar pur- 
poses, as in the treatment of the central 
hall, sixty-four feet high, with a five-ton 
traveling crane running its entire length 
of 120 feet, and in the rows of tall chiin- 
neys for the furnaces ; but I must confess, 
altho it may expose my ignorance or 
lack of taste, that I do not see any ar- 
tistic or utilitarian justification for the 
two columns and entablature that are 
stuck in the large windows. 

The new library, of which we present 
on the cover an original drawing made 
from the architect’s sketch for it is not 
yet completed, will cost over a million 
dollars, half paid by the State and half 
from the bequest of Charles F. Doe. It 
is much needed for the present building 
is painfully inadequate for 200,000 vol- 
umes and those who want to read them. 
The latest important addition to the li- 
brary is the unique collection of Herbert 
Hume Bancroft on Western and Span- 
ish-American history. This contains 
about 50,000 books and twice as many 
manuscripts, and was recently purchased 
by the University for $150,000. What- 
ever may have been Bancroft’s deficien- 
cies as a historian he performed an in- 
valuable service to history in getting 
hold of the letters and journals of the 
pioneers of California, and of the records 
of the Spanish whom they displaced. 
There are sixteen students now working 
over this rich material. 

The most interesting building to me 
was not one of the new million dollar 
palaces, but a chalet of rough pine boards 
just across Strawberry Canyon, for this 
is the laboratory of Professor Jacques 
Loeb, one of the few scientists that the 
outside world is not willing to let alone. 
But such unheard of things as hatching 
sea-urchins that have a fatty acid for a 
father will get into the papers, however 
carefully concealed “in the obscurity of 
a learned tongue” such as German or 
technical English. I found Professor 
Loeb happier than in Hull Court at the 
University of Chicago, for here he has 
fewer reporters and an ocean full of ex- 
perimental material. He wants no mar- 
ble or granite palace; he wants only 
room and salt water, with partitions 
movable to suit the exigencies of the ex- 
periment, for his physiology is not a 
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static subject. He showed me an ex- 
periment. It looked easy. .I could have 
done it myself if I had thought of it. 
Into a glass of sea water he put some 
minute marine animals and then sensi- 
tized them to light by a dash of carbon- 
ated water from a siphon. As promptly 
as at a word of command they all headed 
toward the electric bulb like a herd of 
cattle toward a watering trough. I 
wondered whether some reagent could 
not be discovered that would induce such 
photo-tropism, such an eagerness for the 
light, in a crowd of human beings. Car- 
bon dioxid does not seem to work that 
way on people in a lecture room. I 
merely mention the matter here to re- 
serve the field for future investigation. 

Leaving the physiological laboratory I 
went on up the hill, past a building full 
of clattering machinery, the realm of 
“the scholar in overalls,” on up the steep 
winding path thru the tall trees to the 
barren brow of the hill whereon is the 
big C. Here I was goo feet above the 
ocean and could look over the tops of 
the trees and the two cities of Oakland 
and Berkeley, out across the bay where 
lies the city of San Francisco. To the 
left I could see far down the valley 
hemmed in by mountains, among them 
Mount Hamilton, the site of the Observ- 
atory. Straight in front was the Golden 
Gate, ever open and inviting westward 
toward the Far East. 

I was reminded that the Gate opened 
in as well as out when I saw a young 
man sitting in the glare of the afternoon 
sun on the bare and dusty hillside. I 


thought he was asleep, but as I came ° 


closer I found he was reading a San- 
skrit book; Vedantic philosophy, he 
courteously informed me. I squatted at 
his feet like a disciple before his guru, 
while he gave me a first lesson in yoga 
practices, drawing diagrams in the sand 
with a broken twig to illustrate the theory 
of the four selves and to show how all 
paths led to absorption in the All. It 
was surprising to find the Absolute here 
established, serene and unshaken, assert- 
ing its old time prerogatives of unity and 
infinity just as if Prof. William James 
had not visited the campus only a few 
months before. 

I inquired if he were not homesick. 
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The philosopher is equally at home in 
all lands, he replied, also demonstrating 
it geometrically. He was obstinately un- 
complaining, still I gathered the impres- 
sion from the conversation that there 
were times when self-denial ceased to be 
a virtue and became a painful necessity ; 
that when the crops in India failed and 
the ryots could not pay their penny or 
two a year to the Swadeshi fund, the 
Hindus in America had to practice more 
abstinence than yoga required. The In- 
dian students are mostly sent to this 
country by the Scientific Industrial As- 
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sociation of Calcutta to study agriculture 
and manufacturing in order that they 
may achieve the economic independence 
of their country. There also seems to 
be a desire to get them out of British 
influence and into a more democratic at- 
mosphere. Every campus, as I have 
said, thinks it has the most democratic 
atmosphere in the world. I wonder what 
the Orientals think about it. It is worth 
considering now that they are looking to 
us for help in the development of their 
civilization. There is a new form of 
university coming, which is foreshad- 
owed in California. Greater and more 
influential than a State or a national uni- 
versity will be the international university 
of the future. 

New Yor« Crry. 











RELIEF MAP OF THE COMPLETED CANAL, 
Showing the line of the canal, the Panama Railroad, the locks and the artificial lake. 


The Construction of the Canal 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[This is the third article in our series on the Panama Canal written by our special 


representative. 


and a fourth will follow next week.—Eprror.] 


LOCK canal across the Isthmus 
A of Panama is promised by Jan- 
uary Ist, 1915, thirty-one years 

after the French first broke ground and 
eleven years since the American occu- 


pation. The first plan of the French 
called for a sea-level canal, and it was 
only after the enormous difficulty and ex- 
pense of the undertaking became appar- 
ent that a change to a tentative lock plan 
was made in 1887, When the first French 
company failed in 1889, a total of $265,- 
000,000 had been spent. The New 
French Company excavated in a desul- 
tory way for fifteen years, confining their 
work largely to the Culebra Cut, and 


making their excavation serviceable for © 


either a lock or sea-level canal. The 
New French Company removed a total 
of only about 7,000,000 cubic yards, an 
amount which the Americans now take 
out in two average months. 

The rate of excavation has increased 
enormously since the Americans began. 
In one month the amount of earth now 
removed is double the amount faken out 
during the entire year of 1905. “All 
Records Broken” is a frequent headline 
in the Canal Record, the official organ 
of the Canal Commission. The issue 
for April 7th, 1909, announces the ex- 
cavation for March as 3,880,000 cubic 
yards, establishing a new high record. 
Of this amount 2,353,000 cubic yards 
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The first appeared in our issue of April 15th, the second on April 22d, 


were removed by steam shovels, and I,- 
527,000 by dredges. The excavation 
made for outside construction work, and 
not directly in the Canal prism is not in- 
cluded in these figures. If this work were 
added, the total for March would be over 
4,000,000 cubic yards. March is one of 
the most favorable months for establish- 
ing a record, as the rainfall is then at the 
minimum, It has been said, however, 
that there are two seasons in Panama, 
one the rainy season, and the other the 
wet. At all events, during a supposedly 
dry month we witnessed a tropical rain- 
storm that would have been designated 
as a cloudburst in the United States. 
The following table gives the figures 
for the total excavation up to the present 
time: 
Amount or Excavation IN Cusic YARDS ON 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 
Excavation by French companies.. $1,548,000 
Excavation by Americans: 
May 4 to Dec. 31, 1904.. 243,472 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1905.. 1,790,227 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1906.. 4,948,497 
Ree 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1907. .15,765,290 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1908. .37,070,88 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1909. 9,953,767 
EER 


Total excavation 
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President Taft has exprest the wish 
that the Panama Canal be completed by 
March 4th, 1913. The members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission feel that the 
tentative date of January Ist, I915, can 
be bettered, but the completion of the 
Canal during President Taft’s present 
administration will be a difficult task. 
The excavation can be finished unless un- 
foreseen difficulties arise. The present 
state of this branch of the work is shown 
in the following table: 
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AMouNT oF ExcavATION IN CuBic YARDS NEc- 
ESSARY TO COMPLETE THE CANAL. 


Estimate of excavation to be done 


by Americans 174,666,595 


Excavation made to March 31, 1909. 69,781,140 


104,885,455 


At the present rate, not taking account 
of the steady increase in the monthly 
records, the actual work of excavation 
can be finished in the three years. The 
determining feature in the completion 


Amount remaining 


THE OLD FORTRESS AT PORTO BELLO. 
This was an important town in early Spanish days, but was destroyed by Henry Morgan, the privateer. 
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date is the construction of the locks and 
dams at Gatun. 

This is a gigantic project, and figures 
alone do not convey the change that must 
be brought about to build what is prac- 
tically an artificial mountain, a mile and 
a half long and a third of a mile wide at 
the base. This great barrier will form 
a lake I10 square miles in area, and 
80 feet deep in a considerable portion. 
The area to be flooded contains several 
villages, that are to be transported bodily 
to higher ground. The building of the 
locks will require 3,500,000 cubic yards 
of concrete, the largest piece of masonry 
constructed in modern times. 
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The rock taken from the Canal prism 
is not of a suitable quality to be used in 
the concrete work. Most of the rock is 
an argillacious sandstone, and the small 
amount obtainable of harder formation 
would be expensive to sort out and trans- 
port by rail from Culebra to Gatun, a 
distance of almost thirty miles. This sit- 
uation has led to one of the most inter- 
esting supplementary pieces of work un- 
dertaken by the Commission. 

About twenty miles from the Cristobal 
entrance of the Canal, on the Atlantic 
Coast, is situated the historic town of 
Porto Bello. The old fortresses, cap- 


tured by Henry Morgan, and the Spanish 














THE SINKING OF AN EMBANKMENT AT GATUN. 


It was this settling at Gatun that caused such unfounded alarm. 


The depression has been filled in, with no 


further sinking. 
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THE SITE OF THE LOCKS AT GATUN. 


The excavation has been completed and the masonry work will soon be started. 


convent still stand, overgrown by weeds 
and surrounded by the squalid thatched 


huts of the native village. Porto Bello 
is the best natural harbor in that section 
of the Caribbean Sea, and has a depth of 
from five to fifteen fathoms. At the en- 
trance of the harbor two natural but- 
tresses rise sheer up from the water’s 
edge, and it is from these that 2,000,000 
cubic yards of crushed stone will be 
brought to Gatun. The rock here, a 
massive andesite, is well suited for con- 
crete, while the quantity is practically un- 
limited ; enough, in fact, not only for the 
work at Gatun, but also for a break- 
water at the Atlantic entrance of the 
Canal. This breakwater will be con- 
structed of large squares of rock, trans- 
ported from Porto Bello in barges and 
sunk in Limon Bay. An exploration by 
means of borings justifies an estimate of 
20,000,000 cubic yards of good rock 
available at the quarry. Other consider- 
ations in selecting Porto Bello were that 
the rock could be sent from the quarry 


Each lock is 1,000 feet long. 


to the crusher and from the crusher to 
the barges by gravity. 

An expensive machine shop is also be- 
ing installed, and it is hinted unauthori- 
tatively that the United States will re. 
tain possession of Porto Bello perma- 
nently as a coaling and naval station. If 
this plan is in view rare foresight is 
shown, for the harbor is unexcelled, and 
is in a region where suitable harbors are 
a rarity. 

From an engineering point of view, by 
far the most interesting section of the 
work is at Gatun. In the construction 
of the great dam, three features are 
prominent—the building of the rock toes, 
the placing of the impermeable core or 
hydraulic fill, and the construction of the 
spillway. The rock toes have been laid 
to furnish a solid foundation and pre- 
vent any possible slipping. The core of 
the dam will not be made of loose ma- 
terial excavated from the Canal prism, 
as the seepage in that case would be con- 
siderable. The material will be chiefly 
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a mixture of clay and sand pumped in 
by hydraulic machinery. The laying of 
the concrete in the spillway has been 
started. The work to be done is the 
lining of the channel that runs from the 
point where the regulating works will be 
built to the north toe of the dam, a dis- 
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large to accommodate aconsiderable fleet, 
and docks and warehouses will doubtless 
be built along the new water front. What 
was formerly a tropical jungle will be- 
come a thriving seaport, where the goods 
of all nations will be handled. 

The work at Culebra, which is the 














IN THE, DAYS OF THE FRENCH. 


This unusual photograph was taken on February 1, 1889, and shows a group of French engineers enjoying a 
holiday in Panama. 


tance of 1,200 feet. Thru this channel, 
which will be 285 feet wide and ten feet 
above .sea level, the Chagres River will 
be diverted within a year. The Gatun 
Lake will then be allowed to rise and 
take its place in the world’s geography. 

Gatun will undoubtedly be the most 
important place on the Canal line, after 
the completion of the work. In addi- 
tion to the necessity of a permanent force 
to operate the locks, there will probably 
be a harbor of some importance at this 
point. In preference to docking at Colon, 
ocean vessels will go thru the locks and 
dock in fresh water at Gatun. The fresh 
water destroys the barnacles and sca- 
weed that gather with great rapidity on 
all vessels in tropical waters. There 
will be an anchorage at Gatun sufficiently 


backbone of the Isthmus,.is progressing 
satisfactorily. In round numbers 29,000,- 
ooo cubic yards had been taken out by 
the Americans up to April Ist, 1909, and 
there are still 47,000,000 cubic yards re- 
maining. The following table gives the 
complete figures for the amount of ex- 
cavation still to be done in the different 
divisions : 

REcoRD OF EXCAVATION IN CuBIC YARDS ON THE 

PANAMA CANAL. 


Amount 
excavated. 


17,941,711 


Amount 
remaining. 
Atlantic Division..... 25,135,600 
Central Division— 

GO eGo ois oa 
Other points .... 


Pacific Division 


47,068,015 
6,557,045 
26,124,795 


20,724,280 
6,445,153 
15,669,906 


60,781,140 





Grand total ....... 104,885,455 
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Two of the locks on the Pacific side 
are to be located at Pedro Miguel. At 
this point in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
the Canal will drop from the 85-foot 
level of Gatun Lake to the 55-foot level, 
the first step of the descent to sea level 
that will be completed at Miraflores, 
where twin locks are to be built between 
the converging hills. The final plan on 
which the French worked included a lock 
at Pedro Miguel, and some excavating 
was done at this point, but the American 
plan involves an additional excavation of 
1,200,000 cubic yards. Compared with 
the great barrier at Gatun, the Pedro 
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While the breakwater on the Atlantic 
side will be constructed of specially pro- 
cured rock, an extensive system of break- 
waters will be built on the Pacific side 
of material taken from the Canal prism. 
The proximity of La Boca to Culebra ad- 
mits the transportation of material to 
tidewater at small expense. The chan- 
nel runs out from the mainland into Pan- 
ama Bay, a distance of five miles, and to 
lessen the silting up of this channel, a 
breakwater is being built from La Boca 
to Naos Island, a distance of two and 
one-half miles. This breakwater is a 
long embankment of earth and rock ex- 














ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH TWENTY YEARS 


OLD. 


This was taken on October 15, 1888, and shows the stage of the work reached by the French at Culebra. 


Miguel dam is small, but it involves a fill 
of over a quarter of a million cubic yards, 
and is being constructed as carefully as 


the Gatun Dam itself. Instead of the 
hydraulic fill that will form the imper- 
meable portion of the Gatun Dam, a dry- 
clay core is being placed in the dam at 
Pedro Miguel. Over 20,000 cubic yards 
of this fine, yellow clay will be carefully 
packed in the center. 


cavated from the Culebra Cut, and 
dumped from a trestle that reaches out 
toward the island in advance of the rap- 
idly lengthening fill. The tide sweeps 
along the coast with great force, and in 
addition to preventing the channel from 
silting up, the breakwater may in the 
course of time become enlarged to a con- 
siderable peninsula. At all events, a rail- 
road will be built on the embankment to 
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connect Naos Island with La Boca, and 
docks can be located along the break- 
water if the facilities at La Boca prove 
inadequate. 

In addition to the breakwaters, a large 
area at La Boca, which is three feet under 
water at high tide and a mud flat at 
low tide, is being filled in to a hight of 
fifteen feet above the high-tide mark. This 
improves the health and appearance of 
the locality, and what is more important 
furnishes valuable land for terminal and 
warehouse purposes where it is most 
needed. 

The question of the relative merits of 
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essential details. The final choice be- 
tween a sea-level and an 85-foot-level 
lock canal was made in 1905. The de- 
ciding advantages of the lock canal were 
the decreased cost and the shorter time 
required. The advocates of the sea-level 
canal fear the possible destruction of the 
locks by earthquake, accident or the dy- 
namite of an enemy. The objections 
to a sea-level canal are the difficulty of 
controlling the Chagres, and the fact that 
locks cannot entirely be avoided in any 
case, as the difference in tides between 
the Atlantic and Pacific would necessi- 
tate a tidal lock in a canal built at sea- 











THE NORTHERN END OF THE CULEBRA CUT, 


Showing the lowest level reached in this section. 


a lock and sea-level canal has occupied 
the minds of the world’s most expert en- 
gineers, and as many as eighty different 
plans have been presented, all varying in 


There is still a distance of about ninety feet to go. 


level. The total cost to the Americans 
to complete the present lock canal is. es- 
timated at $297,766,000. The estimate 
for a sea-level canal is $477,601,000. 
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These figures do not in either case in- 
clude the $40,000,000 paid to the French 
company and $10,000,000 paid to the Re- 
public of Panama. 


The present Commission is using 
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prism. It was raised again last Novem- 
ber and was repaired, with plates dug 
out of the mud at San Pablo, and fitted 
with machinery from an old dredge at 
Gorgona, left on the banks of the 














A LIDGERWOOD UNLOADER AT WORK. 


The advantage of unloading a train of cars by this steam plow over minuail labor is enormous. 


every effort to economize. The cost of 
material and labor is worked out in the 
most careful detail and published in the 
Canal Record. The French machinery 


is used to the utmost extent. As an il- 
lustration, the floating of the old French 
ladder dredge “Marmot” is an interesting 
example. The hull of the dredge had 
been erected by the French and anchored 
at La Boca. Before the machinery was 
installed work was suspended and the 
hull abandoned. Early in the American 
occupation it was sunk in the old French 
Canal, to get it out of the way. A change 
in plans made it necessary to raise the 
hull and sink it again outside the Canal 


Chagres by the French. Within a month 
it will be at work in the Pacific entrance 
of the Canal, doing the excavation, for 
which it was designed twenty-five years 
ago. 

One thousand pounds of old French 
scrap iron have been forwarded to the Di- 
rector of Mints at Philadelphia to be used 
in making medals for employees who have 
a record of two years’ consecutive serv- 
ice on the Isthmus. Up to January Ist, 
1909, about 2,400 medals had_ been 
earned and it is estimated that the num- 
ber of medals to be earned in the future 
will aggregate about 500 a year. Medals 
earned by employees who have died sub- 
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sequently will be delivered to their heirs. 
These medals will be prized more than 
the public at large might believe, for to 
many men they represent two years of 
hard work, under trying conditions, and 
a share in an enterprise of international 
importance. The awarding of these med- 
als reminds one of the erection of the 
statue of Columbus at Cristobal, as .a 
tribute to de Lesseps and the French thru 
the efforts of Empress Eugenie, who was 
then an exile in England. 

Many of the facts and figures in this 
article are taken from the Canal Record, 
and, in this connection, it is well to say 
a word of praise for this publication. It 
has been the object of repeated attacks 
and criticisms by the Senate and the 
House, who claim it is an expensive lux- 
ury and an improper Government ac- 
tivity. 

The Candl Record, however, binds 
the forces at Panama together in a man- 
ner otherwise impossible, and is account- 
able in a large measure for the ésprit de 
corps among the employees. The report 
on the work of the individual steam shov- 
els and dredges causes a friendly rivalry 
among the crews. The publication of 
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Glove and Hand 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY 


TEARS, dearest, here within my arms! 

What ill-winged shape has fluttered nigh 
To vex your peace with vague alarms? 

You “fear lest one of us may die!” 


But listen! Here’s your glove, a bit 

Of silk-mesh sweet with breath of you, 
Creased daintily the flesh to fit, 

Where slipped the slender fingers thru,— 


Yet, when you came to me today, 
And I would kiss your hand—like this— 
You drew the glove off, smiling,—“Stay,” 
You said, “let the hand feel the kiss!” 


social notes, baseball league standings 
and letters from employees are all of in- 
terest and of assistance in keeping the 
different points on the line in-touch with 
each other. The monthly report in de- 
tail of the progress of excavation, show- 
ing a steady advance, is encouraging to 
the men and shows them they are not 
working on a task whose margin fades 
forever when they move. 

President Taft, speaking at New Or- 
leans on February 12th, said there were 
many who favored a sea-level canal and 
many who favored a lock canal, and 
neither faction would give up their views 
after a decision had been made. But it 
was necessary to build some sort of a 
canal, and build it at once. If a con- 
tinual change of plans were made, there 
never would be any canal at all. Presi- 
dent Taft is right. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than a fire in the rear, and 
the men at Panama are working with 
their whole hearts and souls to accom- 
plish the greatest engineering enterprise 
of centuries. If the men now in charge 
are left unhampered and undisturbed 
ships will be crossing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in five years. 


Sweet, do you read my riddle right? 
Lo, this fair body, a live web 

Of netted tissues, rose and white 
As the free pulses flow and ebb 


In broidered veins,—with sinuous swell 
Of muscles strong and fine, with grace 

Of motion, and all charms that dwell 
Within the blossom-tinted face,— 


What is it but a glove upon 

The hand—the spirit—by so much 
Defrauding insight of its own, 

And subtly dulling touch on touch? 


And shall some dream of fleeting breath 
Shake the calm patience of that love 
Which waits—beyond the door of death— 

The clasp of souls—without the glove? 


App.Leton, Wis. 
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Cyclopedia of American Agri- er, has been sifted by experts and 
: culeane brought into compact form, without, 
however, making it so condensed as to 

Ir the farmer should attempt to keep be dull reading. It is bulky enough as 
up with the literature of his occupation it is. Each of the four volumes con- 
as the doctor, minister and lawyer are tains 600 to 700 pages, measuring 7% 
supposed to he would not get enough inches by 10. But it is well arranged 
outdoer exercise to keep him in good and divided into chapters, sections and 
health. In the new volume of Bailey’s paragraphs, with separate heads so one 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture* can turn directly to the subject he is 
there is a list of 437 agricultural period- interested. in without even reference to 
icals now published in the United States. the index. The cuts, of which there are 
Every State, territory and insular pos- more-than two thousand, are just where 
session has one or more experiment sta’) they are wanted, little line drawings 
tions, each of which must publish at stuck in the text, illustrating just one 
least four bulletins a, year and usually point apiece and no more. Besides these, 


























APPEARANCE OF AN _ IRRIGATION DITCH AN IRRIGATION DITCH TEN YEARS AFTER 
WHEN FIRST COMPLETED. COMPLETION. 
From Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of American Agriculture.” 


publishes two or three times that num- there are a hundred full page halftones, 
ber. Then there are the voluminous pub- The only improvement one would sug- 
lications of the national Department of gest in the way of illustration would be 
Agriculture, besides State reports, pro- a few color plates where they are really 
ceedings of conventions, farm notes in needed, and the free use of diagrams 
the country papers, and books. Nowon- and other graphical methods of present- 
der most farmers protect themselves ing statistics. 
against this flood of printed pages by The list of contributors is practically 
refusing to read at all. a roll of the leading American investiga- 
Here is where the usefulness of the tors. It is hard to think of a prominent 
present work comes in. This immense name that is missing. About I50 men 
mass of material, wherein what is really have collaborated and as many more as- 
original and valuable is hard to discov- _ sisted in the preparation of each volume. 
“*Cycuorspia oF Amenican Acaicuntune. A popu. heir contributions have been welded 
lar survey of agricultural conditions, practices and together with such skill that there is 
LH, Bailey, Vol. I, Regions, soils, farm, plans and COMparatively little repetition or conflict, 
atmosphere. Vol. i, Crops. Vol. Tit, Animals. but the cross references should be more 


Vol. IV, Farm and community. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Per vol., $5.00. numerous. 
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The work follows the evolutionary 
order, minerals, plants, animals, man, 
beginning with the farm and ending with 
the farmer. The last volume deals with 
the economics and sociology of farm life, 
with such questions as why there are 
thousands of abandoned farms in New 
England, how much commission the 
middleman has a right to, in how far 
cooperation is practical, within what lim- 
its is intensive farming a paying prop- 
osition, and how to keep farm accounts. 
Considerable space is devoted to agricul- 
tural education and to the elevation of 
country life thru traveling libraries, 
reading courses, telephones, and free 
delivery. The volume concludes with 250 
brief biographies of leading American 
agriculturists of the past. 

This cyclopedia should be put at the 
head of the list of books to be bought 
by every public library having a farming 
constituency. The smaller the library the 
more important that it should have it, 
for it would require many other volumes 
to take its place. It also is a useful ref- 
erence work for school libraries in town 


and country. 
& 


Crawford’s Last Novel 


In these days when everybody writes 
whether they know how or not it gives 
one a pleasurable sense of relief to come 
upon the work of a practised hand. We 
may not understand the cause of the dif- 
ference but we feel it just as we feel 
the difference when an _ experienced 
motorman replaces a green hand on a 
trolley car. Marion Crawford wrote 
forty volumes and yet the world sorrows 
because it can have no more from his 
pen. Of what other novelist could this 
be said? Since 1882, when “Mr. Isaacs” 
appeared, the taste of the public has 
changed several times. Schools of fic- 
tion have come and gone, but Crawford 
always remained in favor. There are 
two reasons for his continued popular- 
ity: he always had a story to tell and 
he knew how to tell. He was a born 
story-teller, and, what is more rare, a 
trained one. He takes an open, naive 
delight in his power. In The White 
Sister*, for example, at the end of the 
fifth chapter the clouds seemed to be 


“THe Waite SISTER. 


By F. Marion "Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 
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elearing away and Angela and Giovanni 
were likely to marry and live 

“happily for many years, because they were 
suited to each other in all ways and were 
possessed of excellent constitutions. If all this 
had happened, their story would have little 
interest except for themselves, or as an exam- 
ple for young couples; and it is a deplorable 
fact that there is hardly anything so dull and 
tiresome in the world as a good example.” 
After this little explanation to the reader 
why he cannot let the course of true love 
run smooth the author proceeds to put 
the couple thru thirteen chapters more 
of separation and torture, mental, moral 
and physical, before bringing them to- 
gether at the last. The story is the thing 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “The White Sister.” Born August 2, 1834. 
Died April 9, 1909. 


and he is not going to allow it to be 
spoiled for anybody’s happiness. 
Another characteristic of Crawford’s 
style is his extreme clarity and simplicity 
of diction. He has been accused of be- 
ing melodramatic, and so he is if that 
means the use of dramatic coincidences 
and violent catastrophes. In this novel 
a man is killed by an automobile, two 
more are shot, a dynamite magazine is 
blown up, a will is stolen, and the theft 
confessed in delirium, the heroine is in 
turn a princess and heiress, an outcast 
and a foundling, a nun and a wife; the 
hero is a slave five years in Africa and 
has his arm amputated; all this and 
much more of the kind happens that we 
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must not disclose, yet it has not the 
faults of melodrama. The characters are 
not wooden, but very lifelike and spon- 
taneous in their actions, and the lan- 
guage is never theatrical. In the most 
dramatic moments the style is as plain, 
straightforward and unpretentious as 
ever. He just tells what happened. In 
The White Sister he defends his ob- 
jective method indirectly by a criticism 
of the psychological novelists. Possibly 
he had in mind George Moore’s “Sister 
Teresa.” 


“An accomplished psychologist would easily 
fill a volume with the history of Angela’s soul 
from the day on which she learned the bad 
news till the morning when she made her 
profession and took the final vows of-her 
order in the little convent church. But one 
great objection to psychological analysis in 
novels seems to be that the writer never gets 
beyond analyzing what he believes he himself 
would have felt if placed in the ‘situation’ he 
has invented for his hero or heroine. Thus 
analyzed Angela Chiaromonte would not have 
known herself, any more than those who knew 
her best, such as Madame Bernard and her 
aunt the Princess, would have recognized her. 
I shall not try to ‘factorise’ the result repre- 
sented by her state of mind from time to time; 
still less shall I employ a mathematical process 
to prove that the ratio of dx to dy is twice +, 
the change in Angela at any moment of her 


normal growth. What has happened must be 
logical, just because it has happened; if we do 
not understand the logic, that may or may not 
be the worse for us, but the facts remain.” 


as 
The Story of My Life. By Ellen Terry. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.50. 

Miss Ellen Terry is to be congratu- 
lated upon the vivacity of her recollec- 
tions; they possess a rare quality of 
varying mood that is charming because 
temperament finds itself so closely allied 
with intellect. These are more than 
reminiscences; they are likewise reflec- 
tions—upon people, upon acting, upon 
the artist’s life in general. Since 1856 
Miss Terry has been intimate with 
the stage, and her life connects the 
era of Tom Taylor and Charles Reade 
with ‘that of Ibsen and Bernard 
Shaw; her remembrances of Charles 
Kean, of her meeting with Henry 
Irving in December, 1867, of the Ly- 
ceum days, have the advantage over a 
mere chronicle in the fact that her ob- 
servation is of no casual order. There 
are lights and shadows in this “autobiog- 
raphv’—a very human account that is 
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surprisingly free from prejudices, con- 
sidering the life with which it deals; it 
is poetically vivid, sometimes incisively 
so. It is whole-souled and frank, espe- 
cially when it sounds the note of self-criti- 
cism; it is interesting reading, altho it is 
rambling, which means that it is form- 
less. Miss Terry is sound in her criti- 
cisms, altho she overestimates the inevit- 
ableness of Irving’s interpretations; her 
comparisons, for instance, of Duse and 
Bernhardt are little short of excellent 
criticism; they are impressionistic. On 
all matters relating to the world behind 
the curtain she is eminently safe to fol- 
low, more so than any recent “raconteur” 
of the stage. In fact, this book, with its 
adequate illustrations, if rightly read, 
would awaken many a stage-struck girl, 
altho in no respect does it forsake devo- 
tion to the theater. Miss Terry has had 
her literary associations, and she has not 
lost the value of knowing such men as 
Tennyson, Rossetti and Burne-Jones, in 
the flattery of the moment. Her experi- 
ences have left their personal mark; they 
have this advantage over those of Clara 
Morris, published several years ago, that 
whereas the former have real substance 
the latter are largely fiction in their total 
effect. 
& 


The Standard of Living Among Working- 
men’s Families in New York City. By 
Robert Coit Chapin, Ph. D. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. $2.00. 

There is a growing study in this coun- 
try of the cost of,living. New York City 
has been made the basis of two detailed 
studes within recent years. Mrs. L. B. Bo- 
lard, two years ago, published a volume 
based on two hundred family budgets of 
families in the neighborhood of Green- 
wich Village, in the Southwestern seciion 
of New York City. The present volume is 
based on 391 families living in various 
parts of Greater New York. Professor 

Chapin has done a most thoro piece of 

work, and he deserves the commendation 

of students of the subject for the very 
careful workmanship he has shown in 
putting together in readable, compact, 
accessible shape the mass of data gath- 
ered by his investigators. The work is 
the result of an investigation pursued 
under the auspices of a committee of the 

New York State Conference of Charities 

and Corrections, Professor Chapin act- 
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ing as secretary of the Committee. It was 
subsidized by the Russell Sage Found- 
ation. The attempt was made to find 
families of “normal composition and 
moderate size.” The incomes of the 
greater part were between $600 and $1,- 
100, but there were included some as 
low as $400 and some over $1,100. “An 
income of $900 or over probably permits 
the maintenance of a normal standard, 
at least so far as the physical man is con- 
cerned.” This is Professor Chapin’s con- 
clusion as to an average family.for New 
York City. A family falling below that 
is liable to suffer deterioration. He says 


“almost every family in the $600 and 
$700 groups shows some manifest de- 
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light on a matter most important to our 
social welfare. There is attached a re- 
port on the standard of living among 
workingmen’s families in Buffalo by John 
R. Howard, Jr., based on an investiga- 
tion of 100 families. 


ed 
The Story of a Medieval Commune. 
By Ferdinand Schevill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

In spite of the unceasing and over- 
whelming flood of literature on Italy 
there is room for such a book as this, 
which is neither a volume of snap-shot 
impressions nor a dry compilation of 
archeological monographs, but a well-di- 
gested, well-balanced and well-written 


Siena. 


OOM ICCCXX VI 4 


“GUIDORICCO DA FOGLIANO,” 


By Simore Martini (in the Palazzo Publico). 


ficiency.” Assistant Professor Frank P. 
Underhill, of Yale, calculated the food 
values of food materials purchased by the 
families, a number of the schedules hav- 
ing been submitted to him. His conclu- 
sion was that twenty-two cents per day 
was the lowest sum which could be ex- 
pended for an adult man in order to give 
him full normal sustenance. Professor 
Chapin points out that one-third of the 
$600 families spent less than this sum, 
and must, therefore, be underfed, if the 
calculation as to the sustaining power of 
the food materials is correct. There is 
some difference of opinion as to this. 
Nevertheless, such a study throws great 


From Schevill’s “Siena.” 


story of the city from its origin to its 
overthrow in the sixteenth century. The 
author seems equally at home in discuss- 
ing the religious spirit which found its 
highest expression in St. Catherine, the 
civic spirit which brought a commune out 
of factional groups of nobles, clergy, 
merchants and artisans, and the artistic 
spirit which adorned the medieval sky- 
scrapers and striped churches. Altho Mr. 
Schevill has sufficient enthusiasm for his 
city to do it justice yet he does not fall 
into the common error of exaggerating 
its achievements or of insisting upon the 
admiration for every obscure artist or 
author. 
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Literary Notes 


....Within its modest limits, Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams’ Mr. Cleveland: A Personal Impres- 
sion is a welcome, a useful, and an informing 
little volume, giving a suggestive glimpse of 
the man behind the President. (Dodd, Mead, 
50 cents). 

....The edition of The Works of James 
Buchanan, comprising his speeches, state pa- 
pers, and private correspondence, collected and 
edited ‘by John Bassett Moore, reaches, in Vols. 
V and VI, recently issued, the years 1841-46. 
( Lippincott, $5.00). 

.A sizable volume of some 500 pages 
contains a new edition of The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay, first issued in this country 
by its present publishers in 1875, in two vol- 
umes, and printed, it would appear, from the 
original plates. (Harper’s, $1.50). 

-One of the latest contributions to a li- 
brary of amazing proportions in many lan- 
guages is Edward L. Andrew’s Napoleon and 
America, an “outline of the relations of the 
United States to the career and downfall of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” Mr. Andrews believes 
that American disregard of the Continental 
blockade was the proximate cause of the Rus- 
sian campaign and Napoleon’s downfall, a 
somewhat bold theory. (Mitchell Kennerley, 
$2.00). 

.The progress which wireless telegraphy 
has made in the last few years is traced in a 
new edition of A. E. Kennelly’s book on the 
subject, which we welcomed in 1906. The au- 
thor has brought this new issue entirely up to 
date, adding to it whatever is worth saying at 
the present moment on the subject of still an- 
other service of science to practical life, wire- 
less telephony. The new book is therefore 
called Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Tele- 
phony. For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the series of “Present Day Primers” to 
which it belongs, it may be said that the book 
is written for the general reader as well as 
for the technical student. (Moffat, Yard, 
$1.00). 

..The Lincoln centenary has left in its 
wake some minor publications that call for but 
brief comment. First of these is Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s Father Abraham, told in the homely style 
that has become so intimately associated in our 
imagination with the great President, and, be 
it added, told admirably well. The spirit of 
the popular memory of Lincoln is reflected in 
this little book, which is good reading for the 
young. (Moffat, Yard, $1.25). Mr. James 
Creelman’s Why We Love Lincoln fills accept- 
ably its mission as a brief centenary survey of 
his life and career. It sounds the proper note, 
and does it with conviction. (Outing, $1.25). A 
lecture on Abraham Lincoln, by Brevet Brig.- 
Gen. Benjamin Rush Cowen, an appreciation 
rather than recollections by the official in 
charge of the Lincoln funeral cortege, who, 
moreover, in the course of his career, had been 
in personal contact with him, has been put be- 
tween covers. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co., 
$1.00). An Anthology of the Epigrams and 
Sayings of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Francis 
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D. Tandy, contains all the winged words that 
have become familiar to us, and many more, 
less well known, but well worthy of being mad« 
thus readily accessible. (New York: Francis 
D. Tandy Co., 75 cents.) 


sz 
Pebbles 


MATRIMONIAL advertisements are not the 
exclusive privilege of the emancipated Western 
woman. The newest civilization of Japan has 
also assimilated them, with improvements. 
Here is a specimen: 

“IT am a very pretty girl. My hair is as 
wavy as acloud. My complexion has the bril- 
liancy and softness of a flower. My expres- 
sion is as noble as the leaf of the weeping wil- 
low, My brown eyes are like two crescents of 
the moon. 

“I have enough worldly goods to pass hap- 
pily thru life with my husband, hand in hand, 
gazing at the flowers by day and the moon by 
night. If this should meet the eye of a man 
who is intelligent, amiable and of good ad- 
dress, I will be his for life, and repose with 
him later in a tomb of red marble.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

THE popular after-dinner speaker rose to 
respond to a toast. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the unexpectedly flat- 
tering manner in which your toastmaster has 
introduced me this evening reminds me of a 
story which strikes me as being appropriate to 
the occasion. By the way, how many of you 
have heard the story of the Pennsylvania 
farmer and the young wolf he bought for a 
‘coon dog’? Will those who are familiar with 
it from having listened to it half a dozen times 
or more please raise their hands?” 

An overwhelming majority of his auditors 
raised their hands. 

“Thanks, gentlemen,” he said. 
inflict it upon you.” 

With their rapturous applause still ringing 
in his ears, he sat down. 

He made the hit of the evening.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

He was a naughty little brother, but little 
brothers very often are naughty on such occa- 
sions. 

His sister’s suitor was awaiting patiently in 
the drawing-room, and Tommy, who was en- 
tertaining him, opened fire with: 

“Are you going to propose to my sister to- 
night ?” 

“Why, I—er—, —er—what do you mean?” 
asked the young man uneasily. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the reply. “Only if you 
are, don’t think you are going to surprise her. 
At dinner just now she gave me and my little 
brother a quarter each to go to bed at half- 
past seven. She’s hung four Cupid pictures on 
the parlor wall, moved the sofa over in the 
darkest corner, got ma and pa to go calling 
next door, shut the dog in the cellar, and been 
practising ‘Because I Love You’ on the piano 
all the afternoon. You'll get her all right, but 
if she tries anything on about it’s being so 
sudden, iust tell her it’s all bunkum !”—Wash- 
ington Post. 


I shall not 
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Trusts and the Government 


Mr. Tart, with the aid of the learned 
attorneys in his Cabinet, will strive to 
improve the machinery by which the 
laws against combinations and rebating 
are enforced, and to prepare needed 
amendments to the Anti-Trust law which 
Congress and the people will accept. To 
improve the machinery, a new distribu- 
tion of the duties of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and of parts of two 
Departments is required. This is not 
an easy task, but amendment of the 
Sherman act is a much more difficult one. 
That law should be modified, but public 
opinion opposes any relaxation of its 
severity. 

The influence of the prevailing public 
sentiment upon Congress was shown by 
the report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee last winter, that the statute ought 
not to be changed. That report is hos- 
tile to the recommendations which, in all 
probability, the President will submit for 
the amendment of the law. It is not 
realized by a majority of our people that 
a strict and universal enforcement of the 
Sherman act, as it has been interpreted 
and applied by the courts, would pro- 
foundly disturb the legitimate business 
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of the country, subjecting to prosecu- 
tion and punishment a great number of 
persons whose operations have been ben- 
eficial rather than harmful. 

In his remarks at a dinner in New 
York last week, Attorney General Wick- 
ersham spoke of the President’s purpose, 
and of the need of amendments which 
would “except from the provisions of 
the law the ordinary agreements which 
are the necessary result of healthy busi- 
ness conditions.” In that address, Mr. 
Wickersham, defining the policy of the 
Administration, did not propose any re- 
treat from. the position taken by Mr. 
Roosevelt : 

“The work of the present Administration is 
none the less important than was that of the 
last in continuing to enforce the laws of the 
country and in endeavoring to effectuate the 
intent of the people, speaking thru Congress, in 
preventing the things which the people have 
come to believe to be inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the Republic; but the methods which 
were necessary to awaken the business com- 
munity to a recognition of the existence and 
vitality oi these laws are no longer essential.” 

He did say, however, that some “suits 
were instituted and some prosecutions 
commenced without sufficient considera- 
tion and without adequate cause,” and 
he gave notice that proceedings in such 
cases would be discontinued. He 
found it necessary to be frank, altho he 
inight appear to be criticising his prede- 
cessor and Mr. Roosevelt. Perhaps it 
would have been better to withhold that 
criticism and to permit the statement of 
reasons to accompany and explain the 
action to be taken. He gave notice that 
he should not authorize the criminal 
prosecution of men who, without intent 
to violate the Sherman act, have taken a 
course technically at variance with an 
extreme and most drastic construction 
of the statute. If the men in question 
do not wrong the public by such tech- 
nical violation of the law, the public will 
not condemn his policy. 

Some who have read the report of Mr. 
Wickersham’s remarks in connection 
with the accompanying report of what 
was said by the gentleman who presided 
at the dinner, may have been uncon- 
sciously led by the speech of that gentle- 
man (Mr. Joseph H. Choate), who in- 
troduced and eulogized the Attorney- 
General, to ascribe to the latter’s address 
a reactionary tendency which it really 
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did not exhibit. Mr. Choate’s unfavor- 
able opinion of President Roosevelt’s 
policy and of the course pursued by 
Attorney-General Bonaparte was quite 
plainly—perhaps too plainly—exprest, 
and we do not see how the expression 
of it could have been enjoyed by Mr. 
Bonaparte’s successor. 

Mr. Choate pointed out that Mr. Wick- 
ersham had been “a corporation lawyer, 
a defender of institutions which twelve 
months ago were everywhere con- 
demned,” and he added that “it was 
quite time that they [the corporations] 
had their innings.” It is true, as Mr. 
Choate also said, that corporation law- 
yers are deservedly eminent in their pro- 
fession, but the corporations which en- 
gage the Attorney-General’s attention 
are those which violate the laws. On the 
day before this dinner Mr. Wickersham 
had approved a settlement by which the 
Sugar Trust restored to the Government 
more than $2,000,000 which had virtu- 
ally been stolen by means of fraudulent 
weighing machines. Mr. Choate re- 
cently appeared in court for the defense 
in a suit in which this Trust, or corpora- 
tion, and a railroad company were prose- 


cuted by the Government for rebating, 


and his defense was not successful. We 

are confident that he does not think such 

corporations are now to “have their in- 

nings” because Mr. Wickersham is at 

the head of the Department of Justice. 
& 


The Humanists and the Scientists 


In the article on the University of 
California in this issue, as well as in 
previous articles of the series, attention 
is called to the tendency of the rival fac- 
tions of college faculties to come togeth- 
er and forget their traditional rivalry. 
There is arising a new spirit of mutual 
toleration and comprehension and a dis- 
position on both sides to moderate ex- 
clusive and exaggerated claims and to 
join forces for the promotion of modern 
education. 

The old warfare between science and 
classics is practically over. The old 
weapons are still flourished occasionally 
but merely from habit. The former pug- 
nacious zeal and dogmatism is lacking. 
This is not so much because the classi- 


cists have been defeated as it is because 
the scientists have been triumphant. 
There is widely prevalent in tech- 
nological as well as in literary depart- 
ments, a feeling of disappointment at the 
results of a generation of scientific train- 
ing, a feeling that science has had its 
chance now and has not “made good.” 
Spencer’s tract on “Education,” and 
Huxley’s simile of life as a chess game 
played against Nature, are as unanswer- 
able as ever but they are not so convinc- 
ing as formerly. The men now coming 
out of our laboratories and shops, do not, 
to say the least, stand head and should- 
ers above their mates in the humanistic 
departments. They are not so distin- 
guisht by their broadmindedness, toler- 
ance, practicality, truthfulness, logical 
power and freedom from superstition and 
like infirmities, as to demonstrate the in- 
trinsic superiority of scientific training. 

Whether or not it has been proved that 
the advantages to be gained by the study 
of science are the same as, or equal to, 
those derived from the study of the clas- 
sics, it has been undeniably demonstrated 
that the evils resulting from poor teach- 
ing of the sciences are the same and quite 
as great as those produced by poor teach- 
ing of the classics. That is, the subject 
matter of science does not in itself have 


‘any magic power to make it practical, to 


prevent the student from falling a victim 
to an instructor’s dullness or laziness. All 
the ancient evils which the advocates of 
the new learning so vigorously criticised 
in the old are to be found too often in 
classes devoted to the most novel and 
utilitarian of subjects, that is the aloof- 
ness from life, the memorizing instead of 
thinking, and the cheating the pupil into 
the belief that he is gaining valuable in- 
formation when he is only learning new 
words. 

Of course, it is not fair to expect re- 
formers to keep their promises. They 
never can “deliver the goods.” It is 
doubtful if any reform would be zealous- 
ly enough propagated to carry it thru or 
strenuously enough opposed to prevent it 
if advocates and opponents were not de- 
luded into the belief that it would make 
more of a change in human affairs than 
it ever does. It may also be argued that 
science has not had a fair chance because 
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its teachers have not had the real scien- 
tific spirit. That is true but beside the 
question. Everybody will agree that zo- 
ology, as taught by an Agassiz or Hux- 
ley, is an inspiring and profitable study, 
but the question is whether zodlogy as 
taught by the ordinary high school teach- 
er is better than Latin as taught by a 
man of the same caliber. 

The humanists must not interpret the 
dissatisfaction with the results of scien- 
tific training as indicating that they are 
to be reinstated in their ancient rights 
and privileges. A restoration of the 
Bourbons, if they have forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing, would be followed 
by another revolution. But they may 
find in it an opportunity to co-operate 
with their disillusionized colleagues of 
the opposite wing of the faculty in found- 
ing a new education which shall have the 
advantages of both. 

The humanists were eternally right in 
maintaining that the proper study of 
mankind is man. They lost ground when 
they departed from this principle and 
acted upon the idea that the proper study 
of mankind is words. The scientists won 


their cause by showing that a study is 


not necessarily devoid of educational 
value because it has a practical bearing 
on modern life. We are disappointed in 
them when they desert their winning 
colors and act upon the assumption that 
the ultimate ideal of humanity is a math- 
ematical formula. If the two parties can 
be kept to their respective ideals there 
would be little conflict between them and 
a few mutual concessions would bring 
them together. The classicists should 
concede that the human race extends be- 
yond the Mediterranean basin and that 
there are other avenues of approach to it 
than half a dozen books in Greek and 
Latin. The astronomer should be re- 
quired to teach that man is the center of 
the universe and that the sun, stars and 
comets really revolve around our earth, 
however convenient it may be for him to 
adopt temporarily an extra-terrene stand- 
point for the purpose of calculating their 
orbits. The zodlogist may devote his life 
to the anatomy of the South Sea sea- 
urchin but he should be able to tell why 
he is doing it. The editor of a scientific 
series should do as the editor of a daily 
does, hand back the manuscripts to their 
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authors marked “H. 1.” with a blue pen- 
cil, this meaning to a reporter “run 
human interest into your story.” 


so 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THe Wonderful Year gives us now 
another centennial, that of the birth of 
our own Dr. Holmes. He is one of that 
marvelous company of poets that, as pro- 
fessors, made Harvard College famous 
fifty years ago. Nowhere have we the 
like of them in this degenerate day. But 
why should we call this degenerate which 
fills the literary gap with astronomers 
and engineers and inventors? Emerson's 
squirrel replied well to the mountain who 
had called him “little prig”: 


“You no doubt are very big, 

But I count it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not a big as you 

You are not as small as I, and not half so spry 
I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel-track. ' 

Talents differ: things are well and wisely put. 
If I cannot carry forests on my back 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 

Surely so: Emerson and. Longfellow 
and Holmes and Lowell could not build 
a Brooklyn Bridge or a Gatun Dam, or 
invent the telephone or the electric light. 
Those were too hard nuts for them to 


crack. 


The Harvard trinity were all very hu- 
man men, every one lovable, flawless in 
their thoughts and sweetened by the af- 
fections that make life beautiful. They 
differed, nevertheless. Longfellow was 
so like other men, with no_ special 
quality, except, as each sentiment and 
feeling was developed or idealized, 
men called him commonplace, because 
sentiment and feeling are common, and 
need only to find some one who can ex- 
press them. Lowell added sparkling 
humor ; and Holmes bubbling wit. They 
were all, as became college professors of 
their day, thoro scholars, but scholars in 
the way of their day, which could all be 
extracted from or put into books, words, 
thoughts; nothing concrete, brick or 
stone or steel. 

But Holmes’s department was not lit- 
erature but medicine, which in his day 
was one of the three exclusively learned 
professions. He earned his salary by 
teaching a physically useful art; but 
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he won his fame by what he was not 
paid for, by breaking into literature, and 
particularly by his shrewd wit, which be- 
came extravagant in some of his poems, 
but was tempered often by a tender touch 
of mirthful sympathy and sometimes by 
a philosophical or even scientific flavor 
which, as in the “Professor at the Break- 
fast Table,’ added a new variety to 
authorship. Who of the elder generation 
can forget the delight with which in 
1858 he read the eagerly awaited num- 
bers of the new Atlantic Monthly—no 
pictures then needed to float it—contain- 
ing these serial papers, which were the 
articles first devoured, even before those 
by Lowell and Longfellow in prose or 
verse? And it is on these that Holmes’s 
fame will chiefly rest. Nobody reads his 
learned medical papers now; but his 
table-talks are a permanent addition to 
English literature. 

But before that he had delighted the 
children as well as their parents with his 
poems, apparently so easily dashed off, 
and yet so choicely worded, and so 
funny! Even still they cling to memory 
—such as “The Kaytdid”: 


“Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one? 
I warrant Katy did no more 
han many a Kate has done.” 


Or the “One Hoss Shay”: 


“How it went to pieces all at once, 
All at once and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 
End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic—that’s all I say.” 


Or “The Last Leaf”: 


“T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that 
Are so queer. 


“And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


And he gave the same measure of 
to the “dear unmarried aunt” 
would 


fun 
who 


“Curl her wintry locks 
In such a springlike way.” 
And yet the most famous of all his 
poems, one spouted on every school plat- 
form, had in it not a tone of wit, only 
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We can yet 


the passion of patriotism. 
repeat “Old Ironsides” : 
“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more 


“Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 

When another century shall have past, 
not then will these three Cambridge poets 
have ceased to be remembered and re- 
peated, Yes, and we will also save a 
niche in our memory for our Bells and 
Edisons, for we have not quite forgotten 
Morse and Henry. 


& 


A Good Man 


WE have occasion many times a vear 
to make the obituary mention of great 
men and women. This is fitting and due, 
altho we would prefer to write of living 
men and issues. If ever it is desirable, 
however, to take space to eulogize the 
dead, it is surely so in the case of Samuel 
J. Barrows, whose death from pneumonia 
occurred in this city a week ago. 

Here .was a man who, for more than 
forty years of active life, has fought on 
the firing line of progress, asking only 
how he might serve his fellowmen, seek- 
ing no social approbation or personal 
gain, simply a modest, efficient, great- 
hearted American devoted to the com- 
mon good. Born and brought up on the 
East Side of New York City, he was a 
living refutation of the proposition that 
a modern city cannot produce a great 
man. After returning from the Civil 
War he prepared himself to become a 
Unitarian minister. After a brief term 
in the pastorate he was called to the edi- 
torship of the chief organ of his denom- 
ination, The Christian Register, which he 
controlled with fidelity and ability for 
nearly twenty years. It was during a 
vacation in Europe that he was nominat- 
ed without his knowledge for Congress. 
As soon as he was notified by cable he 
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returned to Boston and entered so en- 
thusiastically into the campaign that con- 
trary to general expectation he was 
elected. 

While he was in Congress he was the 
special Washington correspondent of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and he used to send 
us weekly letters signed “Floor Corre- 
pondent.” Even till the time of his 
death he was a frequent contributor to 
our columns, often in the editorial pages. 
President McKinley was greatly imprest 
with his ability and nominated him for 
Librarian of Congress when his term in 
the House was about to expire. Before 
the nomination had been confirmed by the 
Senate, however, Mr. Barrows wrote a 
semi-humorous interview with himself in 
his Washington letter, telling what he 
would do if made. Librarian. This gave 
a handle to a few of the little minds in 
the Senate and they held up his confirma- 
tion until Congress adjourned without 
action. The next Washington letter Mr. 
Barrows sent us was signed “Floored 
Correspondent.” 

He was quickly engaged by the New 
York Prison Association as its Secretary, 
which office he held till his death. He 


represented the Government officially on 
several occasions at prison congresses 
and he was especially interested in the 
great international prison congress that 
is to be held in this country soon, and 
was planning to spend this summer ‘n 


South America in its behalf. Mr. Bar- 
rows was One of the leading penologists 
in this country, and he has probably done 
mdre than any other American to pro- 
mote the probation system and _ inde- 
terminate sentence, and, in general, to 
change our prisons from brutalizing dun- 
geons to great reformatory institutions. 

He was the first man in this country to 
join the Interparliamentary Union, and 
those who know put his services to the 
cause of international peace second to 
those of no other American. He was a 
master of a dozen languages, some of 
which he studied after he was sixty years 
old. He once learned Hungarian simply 
to make a public address in Budapest. 
[In meetings of Greeks he spoke in their 
modern tongue. Tho he and his no less 
remarkable wife had but two children of 
their own, their home was the only one 
known to many orphans. It was no un- 
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common thing in their family for chil- 
dren of the white, yellow, red, brown and 
black races to sit down to dinner. to- 
gether. Mr. Barrows had no race, class, 
sex or religious prejudice. One if his 
last articles in THe INDEPENDENT told 
how he wished the churches were so 
broad that he could join them all, Catho- 
lic, Jew, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Episco- 
pal, etc. He belonged to all the more 
important philanthropic and charitable 
societies of New York. Why should he 
be expected to hold fellowship in only 
one church? 

Perhaps the saddest thing about Mr. 
3arrows’s death was that his devoted wife 
was in Russia at the time on an errand 
of mercy—no less an undertaking than 
to attempt to prevail on the autocracy to 
liberate from jail that noble prisoner, 
Madame Breshkovsky. Their home life 
was ideal. They married first and got 
their education afterward, tho they are 
the kind of people who never cease learn- 
ing. When Mrs. Barrows wanted to 
take a course in medicine in Europe Mr. 
Barrows earned the money for both. 
When Mr. Barrows went thru the theo- 
logical seminary Mrs. Barrows supported 
him with her pen. For nearly fifty years 
this devoted pair have worked with and 
for each other, ever cheerful, ever fresh 
for new service, ever the inspiration and 
despair of their fellow workers. They 
have had no time to make money, no in- 
clination for the conventional social pleas- 
ures, when so much was waiting to be 
done. But when the Russian revolution 
and famine came they were the ones who 
first stretched the hand of brotherhood 
across the ocean from America. And 
many a heartsick prisoner and motherless 
boy whom they have befriended are pray- 
ing for them these days. 

No prettier story can be told than that 
when Mr. Barrows was in Congress and 
the tariff bill was up for discussion. A 
high duty was about to be put on a prod- 
uct manufactured in a certain little Euro- 
pean town. The whole town was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of this prod- 
uct, which was its sole means of liveli- 
hood. Mr. Barrows recounted his ex- 
periences in that little town on his vaca- 
tion during the previous summer, show- 
ing how happy and prosperous all the 
people were as a result of their ability to 
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sell their goods in the American market. 
He begged Congress not to bring ruin 
ind desolation on them, even if it would 
enable some infant industry in America 
to compete with them. His eloquence 
won the day and the duty was cut off. 

Not a famous man, as fame goes, not a 
rich man as riches are counted, yet Sam- 
uel J. Barrows was on the whole the best 
tvpe of man it has been our privilege to 
know. 

ed 
Safeguarding Opportunity 

Ir takes a startling bit of news, like 
the publication of the new British budget, 
to make the average intelligent man in 
the United States realize how far behind 
some of the countries of Europe our own 
nation is in the evolution of politico-eco- 
nomic policy. An exceptionally well in- 
formed minority of students, publicists 
and journalists of course understand the 
situation, and voters of less than average 
intelligence are satisfied to go on believ- 
ing that ever since the fourth of July, 
1776, this country has achieved the only 
progress on this planet worth talking 
about. The multitude, of average intelli- 
gence and information, hold the balance 
of power, and it is a good thing that now 
and then something compels them to “sit 
up and take notice” of the rest of the 
world, 

We do not wish to intimate that a cer- 
tain backwardness of the United States 
in matters of public policy is discreditable 
to us as a nation. European nations are 
trying experiments which to us seem rad- 
ical because the 
pressure upon the middle and working 
classes compels their governments to do 
something. In America the pressure is 
increasing, but it has not yet reached the 
European degree of intensity. We: still 
have an enormous amount of cheap land, 
and the occupation of the farmer is on 
the whole more profitable than it was 
twenty-five years ago, while the farmer’s 
life is being made, if not as agreeable as 
it was seventy-five years ago, at least 
more attractive than it was a generation 
ago. 

The underlying question governing 
both American and European public pol- 
icv is the question of opportunity. So 
long as nature and freedom provide and 


increasing economic’ 


gol 


safeguard opportunity, we have little de- 
mand for public or other collective action 
for relieving distress, “elevating the 
masses,” or assisting the average man to 
find employment or to provide for his old 
age. The demand for these things comes 
when population has become dense and 
society has become complex, and when 
corporate organizations control natural 
resources and the industrial opportuni- 
ties. Then the question arises: How 
shall the average man be protected? Shall 
we take our chances under merely re- 
strictive legislation, and multiply the laws 
and ordinances forbidding the captains 
of business to do this and do that? Shall 
we try the socialistic experiment, and 
convert the dominant means of produc- 
tion into collective property subject to 
collective control? Or shall we take a 
middle course, and thru governmental 
agency provide such protective measures 
for the masses as insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment and pensions for 
old age, and supplement these measures 
by generously planned schemes for a na- 
tional development of agricultural lands, 
forests, waterways and so on? 

It is possible that these three policies 
are broadly correlated with three stages 
of development, and that some day or 
other the great nations of the world will 
work out a successful scheme of com- 
monwealth co-operation, the details of 
which seem to us, in this present age, 
both vague and difficult. That possibil- 
ity we consign to our posterity. For the 
time heing, it does seem to be in a gen- 
eral way true that the policy of restrict- 
ive control which we are trying to work 
out in the United States, and the policy 
of safeguarding economic life and oppor- 
tunity which Germany, Belgium, France 
and now England are committed to, are 
respectively the policies of nations that, 
on the one hand, have not, and on the 
other hand have, arrived at experiences 
of the more intense degrees of economic 
pressure. If this is true, we may expect 
to see American policy in the course of 
time follow along the lines that are now 
being blazed by such experiments as the 
new British budget. 

The feature of such policies that per- 
haps will prove to be best worth watch- 
ing is the broad application of the insur- 
ance idea. Insurance is perhaps the sim- 
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plest and most easily managed method of 
creating a collective guarantee for the 
benefit of an individual. AIl human life 
is contingent upon a certain compromisc 
between the communistic and the indi- 
vidualistic principles. The public safety, 
for instance, is based upon a communistic 
give and take. Every individual, in ex- 
change for his own security, takes his 
chance of being called upon to risk his 
life for the general defense. Insurance 
is an application of this communistic prin- 
ciple, subject to luck. The insured con- 
tribute to the general fund from which 
those individuals upon whom bad luck 
falls are reimbursed. That this principle 
should be taken up by a commonwealth 
or nation, and so broadened out as to 
make the entire community safeguard 
each individual against the more intoler- 
able calamities of life, such as ruinous 
loss by illness or accident, unemployment 
and a pauper old age, is theoretically 
quite as reasonable as that the entire com- 
munity should, in like manner, guarantee 
the safety of each individual on a com- 
munistic or insurance basis against do- 
mestic disorder, or invasion by a foreign 
roe. 


Is the policy practically workable as 


well as theoretically reasonable? The 
American people will watch with a good 
deal of interest the English experiment 
to determine this point. 


Js 
Dreadnoughts and Airships 


AUSTRIA proposed to build four 
Dreadnoughts. That affrighted Great 
Britain, for it seemed equivalent to add- 
ing so many Dreadnoughts to the Ger- 
man navy, and would require Great Brit- 
ain to build four additional and then one 
more. Now we have the report of the 
decision of the Austrian Government to 
build seven Dreadnoughts, which will 
probably require Great. Britain to add 
nine to her program, or give up her rule 
that her navy must more than match the 
combined navies of any two Powers, ex- 
cepting the United States. 

This burden is intolerable, not for 
Great Britain only, but also for all the 
other nations, us included, that are tak- 
ing part in this ruinous competition. So 
good luck to the inventors of airships 
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that can be employed for military ptr- 
poses. 

For there is a fair likelihood that air- 
ships will make war so horrible that it 
will cease to be possible. Let us con- 
sider what military airships could do. 

Remember that when once perfected 
an airship will be not very expensive. 
For five or ten thousand dollars one 
could be equipt that would carry half a 
dozen men, and travel fifty miles an 
hour. <A thousand could be built for the 
expense of one Dreadnought. Now let 
us suppose a fleet of them, starting off 
one night from the French coast, 150 
miles, for London, or from the English 
coast for Paris, with the purpose of 
dropping dynamite bombs on the city, or 
on the military camp of the enemy. It 
would be utterly impossible to prevent 
it, and it would be perfectly possible for 
the attacking party to escape. No de- 
fending fleet of airships could intercept 
them. 

The only relief would be a “gentle- 
men’s agreement,” a treaty of war, be- 
tween the two nations at war, that they 
would not use airships to drop explo- 
sives, but only for scouting purposes. 
But in war everything is fair, and The 
Hague laws of war are meant to relieve 
the mere atrocities that are of minor 
concern. If airships could give success 
they would be used. To drop an explo- 
sive from an airship on a camp or a 
cruiser is no worse than to shoot a bomb 
from a cannon. We are making cannon 
bigger and battleships huger just so that 
they can do more damage, the more dev- 
ilish the better. As the game is being 
played out to its limit, we may see the 
time come when that limit is reached, 
and the very excess of destructiveness 
will defeat its own purpose. 

We do not yet know what the age of 
aerodromics will bring forth. Just as 
the steamboat and the locomotive have 
utterly changed our conditions of civil- 
ization, so the airship may create a new 
era. It may even break down the eco- 
nomic line of division between the Re- 
publican and the Democratic party by 
making it well nigh impossible to collect 
tariff duties either for protection or rev- 
enue. At least smuggling would be 
vastly easier and its prevention very dif- 
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ficult, except for heavy and bulky goods. 
We presume the time will come in a very 
few years when any well-to-do family 
can have its airship as it now has its 
horse and carriage or its automobile. 
The automobile may become as obsolete 
as the old chaise and the cariole are be- 
coming. 

We move fast in these days. The 
whole revolution, which includes the 
railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
bicycle, the automobile, the wireless tele- 
graph, and now the airship, has come 
within the lifetime of a man of seventy. 
This last invention will have its own 
achievements ; and if one of them is the 
suppression of war, and the driving of 
nations to arbitration, it will be the great- 
est of all the inventions of a century. 
Thus science, even against its intention, 
serves the ideal purpose toward which 
humanity blindly or consciously moves. 


& 


Mohammed V 


Last week we were able to record with 
great satisfaction the end of the counter- 
revolution in Turkey and the overthrow 
of Abdul Hamid. This week we report 


the removal of Abdul Hamid by force to 
Salonika, where he will be tried by court- 
martial and probably condemned to 
death, the crowning of his successor as 
Mohammed V, and the end of the massa- 
cres in the Cilician region. 

While more than two hundred of the 
conspirators who created the counter- 
revolution have been executed summari- 
ly, we doubt very much if it is the pur- 
pose to put the late Sultan to death. 
There are present uses for him alive. 

It is surprising that he did not escape 
while he could. He had his private yacht 
at the dock behind his palace, and he 
could have fled to a foreign vessel. That 
he did not do it we lay less to his cour- 
age than to his cowardice. He could not 
make up his mind to the effort. His long 
habit of waiting, which has given him the 
reputation of astute political skill, failed 
this time to succeed. 

The deposed Sultan is believed to have 
deposited many millions of wealth in 
Europe. Whatever lands or other pri- 
vate property he has acquired in Turkey 
can be confiscated to the State, and there 
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is said to be much of it; but what is hid- 
den away in Berlin or Paris or London 
cannot be reached. This the present 
Government wants and needs. He is said 
to have offered an immense sum for the 
privilege of his choice of residence. We 
take it that this court-martial and threat 
of death is meant as a means to squeeze 
his money out of him rather than his 
blood. He will thus be deprived of his 
resources for financing another revolu- 
tion, and be practically imprisoned for 
the rest of his life in a comfortable but 
secure palace, where he can grieve and 
mope like Bonaparte at Saint Helena and 
have plenty of time allowed to review his 
life and repent of his sins. Meanwhile 
the wealth which he disgorges can be in 
part expended in alleviating the distresses 
of those made widows and orphans by the 
massacres in the region of Adana. 

And this directs attention to the obli- 
gation of the new Turkish rulers, of Mc- 
hammed V and his advisers, as also of 
the other more civilized Powers, to see to 
it that this massacre be the last which the 
Christian people of Turkey shall suffer 
from the hands of fanatical Turks. We 
believe that the Young Turkish régime 
has the best will in the world to prevent 
the recurrence of these outrages ; and the 
Christian Powers also have the right and 
duty to put pressure on the Porte to see 
that this is done. We of the United 
States have under the law of nations no 
right of interference in the domestic con- 
cerns of Turkey; but this does not mean 
that we have no right of protest and pres- 
sure. Indeed, we have more right. Had 
we a naval force in the neighborhood, 
and had a massacre occurred within reach 
of our men or our guns, we would have 
had the right which the law of mercy 
imposes, to interfere by way of protec- 
tion, just as for a less cause we have in- 
terfered in the affairs of our neighbors 
nearer home, and as we interfered a few 
years ago in Peking. But in this case 
the nearer nations have the nearer duty. 
We would have the President make it 
known at Constantinople that those who 
have instigated the late atrocities must 
be punished. That is the best insurance 
against repetition. The negligent vali at 
Adana, the commander of the troops, and 
those chiefly guilty of inciting the massa- 
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cres should be punished as severely and 
summarily as were those guilty at Con- 
stantinople. 

And now what must be done for the 
sufferers left destitute by the death of 
their husbands and fathers and the de- 
struction of all their property? For the 
present they must be cared for by char- 
ity. We in this country have before this 
cared for many hundreds of Armenian 
orphans. There are two channels thru 
which such aid can be given, and these 
are one. They are the International Red 
Cross and the American Board and its 
allied agencies, such as the orphan relief 
society under the care of Miss Wheeler, 
at Worcester, Mass. But whatever the 
agency receiving the money, those who 
are entrusted to expend it will be the 
missionaries of the American Board on 
the field. There may be jealousies be- 
tween Armenians and Protestants in 
Turkey, but when danger comes, by the 
thousands they all flock to the missions 
for protection. There they are with 
friends and feel safe. And there will be 
found the honest administration of re- 
lief. To be sure, the Turkish Govern- 
ment ought to assume this burden, but 
it has an empty treasury and no credit, 
and its first duty is to secure safety and 
punish the guilty. If later it can give 
relief, that should be entrusted not to 
native agents, Turkish or Armenian, but 
to the Red Cross, with which, we believe, 
Turkey is officially allied. 

In an article in this issue of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, President Washburn gives 
his hopeful comments on the late situa- 
tion. He anticipates a regenerated Tur- 
key under Mohammed V. With a set- 
tled and progressive government there 
may be expected a phenomenal change 
in Turkey. The sick man of Europe 
will be cured. The nations will no 
longer be hovering like vultures around 
his bed, ready to tear the carcase. Mil- 
lions of wealth will seek investment. The 
facilities of agriculture, manufacture 
and transportation will speedily develop. 
Turkey mav well become one of the 
most flourishing as it is one of the most 
heautiful and by nature most highly 
sifted of lands. Tts history will be be- 
fore it. and not all behind it. The world 
gives its welcome to Mohammed V and 
its hone that with him begins a new eta 
for Turkey and fot Islam. 
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It is not at all unlikely that the 
end of the present Liberal Brit- 
ish Government is near at 
hand. It will fall not on Welsh dises- 
tablishment, or educational reform, or 
an Irish Parliament, but on the budget. 
With the present appearance of things, 
when it appeals to the people it will be 
beaten and free trade will go too. The 
trouble is that this Government is too 
honest. It wants to make its income 
meet the national expenses, and not pile 
up a war debt in time of peace. The 
people would have old-age pensions, and 
the Government yielded, and always the 
pensions cost more than was expected. 
We have learnt that lesson. Then the 
people will have a procession of Dread- 
noughts as playthings, and Dreadnoughts 
are fearfully expensive. These must be 
paid for in taxes, and taxes are pro- 
posed. But the people don’t want to be 
taxed any more. They don’t want to 
pay the piper. Mr. Asquith gives them 
their toys—and taxes, very heavy taxes 
on incomes and graduated death duties. 
To be sure, it is the rich men that will 
pay the taxes, or their estates will, but 
that is what they don’t like. They are 
making a fearful noise about it now, and 
some of our American papers evidently 
have Tory correspondents who make the 
worst of it. When Mr. Balfour comes 
into power again we shall see the end. 
we fear, of the great free trade policy 
under which Great Britain has been most 
prosperous and has increased wonder- 
fully her manufactures and commerce. 
It will not be because Great Britain is 
tired of free trade, but because she is 
tired of seeing her taxes. She will want 
to pay them unwittingly, and the rich 
men will persuade the poor men that the 
latter must pay their share, and they will 
listen and obey: for Carlyle says that 
those south of the Tweed are mostly 
fools. Then we shall have the whole 
world separated into camps surrounded 
each by tariff walls. And each can be 
taxed without seeing it. Will it be 
better? 


British 
Finance 


a 
In 1875, a work pub- 
lished at Perugia under 
the name of Carlo Pao- 


A Turn-About 
of the Index 


letti, advocating the cult of Mary’s Pure 


Blood, was put upon the Index. It is an 
open secret that the nom de plume is that 
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of Cardinal Pecci, afterward Leo XIII 
As Pope he bothered not his head about 
removing the book from the Index. He 
had the works of Galileo and a few more 
taken off, but his own remained and is 
still on the Index of Pius X, published in 
1907. The book was over-devout. Just 
lately two books of another zealot have 
been banned. They are the writings of 
the Jesuit Barbier, who, since the expul- 
sion of the religious orders, styles him- 
self “L’Abbé.” He is among the most 
devoted and prolific defenders of Ultra- 
montanism in France. He is more papal 
than the Pope. But he overshot the 
mark in singling out for his attacks 
Mons. Piou, the wealthy founder of the 
Action Libérale Populaire—a still-born 
Catholic party. It was this gentleman 
who went to Rome and persuaded Pius 
X and Cardinal Del ,Val that the Catho- 
lics, under his banner, would win in the 
general elections which followed the dis- 
solution after separation. He proved a 
prophet lacking inspiration and if himself 
elected he sits in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as the representative of the most 
illiterate department of France. Now 
L’Abbé Barbier never wearies of nag- 
His first two attacks, “Cas 


ging Piou. 
de Conscience’ and “Rome et l’Action 
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Libérale Populaire,’ are purely political 
writings, to whieh Rome gave no heed. 
It would not do for the Index to blacklist 
nowadays French books exclusively po- 
litical. The Abbé just overshot the mark 
when he wrote “Le Progres du Liberal- 
ismo Catholique en France sous le Pape 
Leon XIII” and “Les Democrates chré- 
tiens et le Modernisme.” Here he ven- 
tured into fields partly historic, partly po- 
litical, partly philosophic; and the Index 
put both under the ban. He is over- 
orthodox. Nevertheless, his writings are 
thoro, well documented, and give an en- 
larging inner view of the ups and downs 
of political Catholicism in France. “Save 
me from my friends, and I will take care 
of mine enemies,” L’Abbé Barbier may 
well exclaim. 
al 

There is trouble in the Disciple camp. 
A pastor of distinction in Chicago has 
proved to be a believer in the higher crit- 
icism, and he does not believe that every 
word in the Bible is historically true. He 
is not sure of Jonah or the Flood, so 
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there are those who want to turn him 
out. But how can it be done?. The Dis- 
ciples have grown to be over a million 
and a quarter of communicants, with no 
machinery of ecclesiastical courts and no 
creed. They have no standard but the 
Bible, and no articles by which to inter- 
pret it. Their very principles of con- 
glomeration which brought many Ish- 
maelite fragments of other bodies to- 
gether was liberty of interpretation. It 
is a courageous principle, which allows 
truth and error to wrestle, with no fear 
that truth will be worsted in the strug- 
gle. We presume that room will be kept 
for historical criticism and those who ac- 
cept it. 
ss 

Very curious is the sociological phe- 
nomenon we now see in France of em- 
ployees of the public service in France 
leaders in strikes against the nation which 
employs them. It raises serious ques- 
tions as to how docile workers would 
be in a socialistic state. Would we have 
just as many strikes if the nation con- 
trolled all sources of production, and by 
its chosen leaders assigned to each his 
work and his wages? Would they be 
any better satisfied, or would the strikes 
and boycotts be just as bitter as they now 
are, or as the disturbances have been in 
France, where the cities were lately ‘n 
darkness and the mails stayed undistrib- 
uted? 

Js 

The proposal of Mississippi to put the 
name and portrait of Jefferson Davis on 
the silver presented to the battleship 
which bears the name of the State is not 
only in bad taste, but to do it would be 
an insult to the officers who would use it. 
We may properly bury the past and fra- 
ternize most amicably, but it is not amica- 
ble to flaunt secession in a Union ship of 
war. Such a service should not be ac- 
cepted. 

. ed 

Sabotage is one of those new foreign 
words that have not yet got into the dic- 
tionaries. It is the reverse of the strike; 
it is staying in and injuring the product 
or the machinery. The last French ex- 
ample is that of the postal clerks, who 
have sent to Tokyo the personal mail of 
their hated M. Simyan, Under-Secretary 
of Posts. 








The New Rock Island President 


RicHarp A. JAcKsON has been elected 
president of the Rock Island Company, 
the corporation which controls the roads 
of the Rock Island railway system, to 
succeed Robert Mather, who recently re- 
tired from this office to become chairman 
of the board of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Jackson is fifty 
years old, and was 
born at Richmond, 
Ind. He was edu- 
cated in the Rich- 
mond public 
schools, at FEarl- 
ham College, and 
at the University 
of Virginia, hav- 
ing been gradu- 
ated at this uni- 
versity in 1879, 
with the degree 
of LL.B. For 
several years he 
was _ prosecuting 
attorney of 
Wayne County, 
Ind. In 1902 he 
became connected 
with the Rock 
Island system, and 
since 1904 he has 
been general solic- 
itor and first vice- 
president of the 
Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, 
having succeeded 
Mr. Mather in 
those offices, as he 
now succeeds him in the presidency of 
the controlling corporation. 


2 
Trade and Industry 


Sicns of improvement were seen last 
week in the condition of the steel trade. 
Prices are now turning upward. On the 
27th, the Corporation added $1 per ton 
to its prices for bars, plates, and struc- 
tural shapes. On the 28th the most pow- 
erful of its competitors followed suit. In 
both cases this action was due to large 
orders. This is the first upward move- 
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ment in the steel trade since an open 
market was declared, with a sharp cut- 
ting of prices, in the middle of Febru- 
ary. The Corporation's report ( pub- 
lished on the 27th) for the March quar- 
ter was much better than had been ex- 
pected. Net earnings ($22,921,000) were 
below those of the preceding quarter, 
of course, but were still much above tho-e 
of the first and second quarters of 1908. 
and steady prog- 
ress by months 
was shown, altho 
the open market 
was declared in 
the middle of the 
quarter. March 
earnings exceeded 
those of February 
by $320,000, de- 
spite the cutting. 
An impression pre- 
vails that in this 
important industry 
the corner has 
been turned. Re- 
cent imports of 
.crude_ materials 
for manufacturers 
have been very 
large. Postal re- 
ceipts for March 
in fifty large cities 
exceeded those of 
March a year ago 
by 14% per cent. 
Capital incorpora- 
tions for April 
were $181,000,000. 
against $105,000,- 
000 in March. Se- 
vere and unseason- 
able weather has 
delayed seeding and restrained retail 
trade, but the prevailing sentiment is 
optimistic, and marked improvement 
after settlement of the tariff controversy 
is generally expected. 


....The Merchants’ National Bank, 
whose capital stock is $2,000,000, now 
has a surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to $1,665,181, an increase 
since February 5th of $76,997. The de- 
posits, which on February 5th were 
$26,921,070, are now $31,060,587, an in- 
crease of $4,139,517. 
















